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“IT saw an advertisement run by The 
Associated Business Papers that pictured 
me as typical of the prospects that sales- 
men classify as ‘tough buys.’ The ad 
went on to say that while I am tough 
when salesmen call, I am pretty regular 
when I am reading an A. B. P. publica- 
tion. Well, I don’t resent it a bit. With 
so many keen salesmen calling on me 
every day, I have to pretend to be hard- 
boiled most of the time. 


“But you can be sure that I put aside 
that “protective mask” when I am read- 
ing TrExTrLE BULLETIN because that is 


where I go to keep in touch with textile 
trends and developments; for practical 
ideas suggested by an editor who is fa- 
miliar with my business. I know that 
TEXTILE BULLETIN is written for me, not 
for its advertisers. Yet I read the ads, 
too, because I know that they are in 
there only because they have something 
to offer—not because they got editorial 
publicity. 
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enator Baileys Views Wage 


and Hours Bill’ 


lation is indefinite. The bill that passed the Senate 

was rejected by the House committee, and there- 
after the House bill was defeated. The President, in his 
address to the Congress at the beginning of the present 
session, emphatically recommended wage and hour legis- 
lation, presumably in terms of minimum wages and maxi- 
mum hours in industries, doing business in commerce 
across State lines or with foreign nations and also in 
other industries that compete with industries doing such 
business. 


fi HE present status of Federal wage and hour legis- 


Four Principal Arguments 


What are the principal arguments for this legislation? 
They are: 


First, that public policy, the sound interests of com- 
merce and the general welfare demand that no person 
shall be paid less than a reasonable living wage, or be 
required to work unreasonable hours. To these con- 
siderations may well be added the irresistible force of 
moral obligation. It is wrong to pay a worker less than 
a decent living wage. The oppression of wages so low or 
hours so long that they are detrimental to men, women 
and children is plainly unrighteous. 
the law of society but the law of God. 


It violates not only 


Second, that in the competition of enterprise many 
workers are helpless victims—their wages are pressed 
down below the level of decency, their hours stretched 
to the point of injury. That, therefore, the subject can- 
not wisely be left to the bargaining of employer and 
employe. Good employes must compete with bad ones. 
Employers who would not oppress must compete with 
employers who would. 


Third, that the subject cannot wisely be left to the 
States, since North Carolina may establish a lower mini- 
mum wage than Massachusetts and South Carolina may 
may establish a lower minimum than North Carolina, 
notwithstanding the industries of each State are doing 
business in the same goods in commerce among the States. 

Let us recognize that each of these arguments has sub- 
Stancial weight and is worthy of unprejudiced considera- 
tion. I shall bear them in mind in all I shall have to say 
hereinafter. 


"Speech of Senator Josiah W. Bailey, of North Carolina, over 
N. B. C. Network, January 24th, 1938. 


Argument Against Plan 


What are the arguments against such Federal regu- 
lation? 

They are: 

First, that the regulation of wages in industry is un- 
sound Federal policy, not authorized by the Constitution 
and not consistent with the form or character of our 
republic; that, assuming the obvious truth that every 
worker ought to receive a reasonable wage, that none 
ought to be the helplessand hapless victim of uncurbed 
competition, a Federal system of wage and hour regula- 
tion would be undesirable. This predicates the obliga- 
tion to prescribe a better way. 

Second, that a Federal uniform minimum wage and 
maximum hour bill must centralize, first in the Congress 
and then in a national board, a power that neither em- 
ployer nor employe may prudently trust; that to do is 
to trust where trust is unwise and also to assume that 
men in authority are both better and wiser than men may 
reasonably be expected to be. 

Third, that the employes have a safer—and equally 
efficient remedy for wages that are too low and hours that 
are too long, inorganization and the new national policy 
of collective bargaining; and that they will be wise to 
trust themselves with this new weapon rather than the 
Federal Congress or a national board: wise to bear for a 
time with ills they hate, in order to preserve inestimable 
rights while they press on to cherished economic objec- 
tives. 

Fourth, that the principle of Federal regulation of 
wages and hours, once established in industry will soon 
thereafter be extended to farming operations, in which 
the difficulty is manifest. 

Such are the principal arguments on either side. 


Two Arguments Omitted 


You will have observed that I have omitted two argu- 
ments frequently heard. One, that the Federal regula- 
tion of wages and hours would be favorable to one sec- 
tion and unfavorable to another. It might be, but I shall 
not rely on this argument. The other, that if we raise 
wages and reduce hours, the consequence will be increased 
costs to the consumer, and especially the farmer. Recog- 
nizing that there is some substance in these two argu- 
ments, | am prepared to discard them as being of col- 
lateral and of minor importance. I am not a political 
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sectionalist, nor would I array one group or class against 
another. 

No section can afford to pitch its case for a place in 
the sun upon wages lower or hours longer than the stan- 
dard of decent livelihood. I would not make an argu- 
ment for any section beyond a reasonable claim for a 
differential to account for regional differences in the cost 
of living and adverse freight rates. 

As for discrimination against the farmers by increasing 
costs to them, agreed that abnormal wages might predi- 
cate for them an adverse position in the market, we ought 
to bear in mind that we are not discussing abnormal 
wages or normal wages, but only minimum wages and 
maximum hours—the lowest wages and the longest day’s 
work consistent with human welfare and good morals. 

I consider the argument against the measure as demon- 
strably the stronger, and shall now proceed to it. I grant 
at once that there is a point below which a worker’s wage 
ought not to fall, and beyond which his hours ought not 
to stretch. The laborer is worthy of his hire—and his 
hire ought not to be such as to deprive him of the ordi- 
nary privileges of his life. He has right to a job, has 
right to a good place in which he may live, he has right 
to a home, a wife and children; and he and his family 
have right to good food and plenty of it; decent and 
comfortable clothes; and education for the chidren; 
books, a newspaper, radio, medical care, and reasonable 
leisure. These are elements of civilization. We must 
preserve them where they exist and establish them where 
they do not exist. 

I concede also that under free competition the worker 
is exposed to the operations of what is known as Ricardo’s 
iron law of wages——i.e., the reduction of his wages to the 
point of a bare subsistence. And I am willing to resist 
the operation of this law to the extent that the worker 
shall have a wage that will provide for him the ordinary 
priviliges of life as just now described. This resistance 
is one of the primary functions of civilization. 

But why go to the Congress for this? Why erect a 
Federal Board for this? Why yield up the new power 
now available—almost in the moment it has been won 
for the workers—and give it over to politics and politi- 
clans? 

Labor may now bargain collectively. The power has 
been upheld by the Supreme Court. And labor can bar- 
gain collectively—the individual is no longer exposed to 
the adversities of free competition. At least, why not 
try out this new power before recognizing the principle 
of Federal (or political) control of wages and hours? 


I should think that the labor organizations would 
hesitate long before abandoning a field in which they have 
so recently won commanding power. I wonder if they 
are willing to take the risks of political control, now that 
they have their first opportunity to do the job they have 
so long wished to do under their own power and with 
their new weapon of collective bargaining. 

I hear that some are saying that the labor organiza- 
tions desire the Federal minimum wage as a floor, the 
maximum hour as a ceiling, and within these may propose 
to work for higher wages, shorter hours. This may seem 
practicable, but I warn them that if they recognize the 
power of Congress to regulate they must accept the exer- 
cise of that power in the discretion of political authority. 
Will they transfer their function to the Congress? 
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It is capable of operating either way—for lower mini- 
mums, for higher maximums. Political control is politi- 
cal control; it is the exercise of sovereign power; and it 
is not by any means under the direction of organized 
labor. Today responsive, tomorrow it may be recalci- 
trant. It was said of old—put not your trust in princes— 
put not your trust in sovereign power. 

Hold Fast To Liberty 

So we have the question, Shall labor ask for political 
control? 

It was a wise man who said—-we struggle for liberty a 
thousand years, but we may throw it away in one day. 

I am suggesting, therefore, that the workers of our 
country hold fast to liberty, that they hold fast to their 
right and their power to do for themselves. 

I warn them that to entrust their cause to Federal 
power is to commit themselves to a policy in the shaping 
of which their voice may not be surely heard. What 
power do you have, Mr. Working Man, to control the 
Congress? You vote for only one Representative in 435, 
for only two Senators in 96. That is all. What power 
have you to shape the local policy in the National Con- 
gress—one vote in 435, two votes in 96? And if your 
candidate is beaten you do not have even that! 

But you do have local power—you have the power of 
local opinion, the power of local organization, the power 
of collective bargaining—the mass of the workers as 
against the sole employer. You know far better than 
Representatives and Senators from far distant States 
what are the proper standards for your craft, or your 
locality. You know the local costs of living; you know 
the local limitations. And you know your own earning 
power. But you cannot trust Representatives and Sen- 
ators from afar to represent you-——they will represent 
only those who elect them. And all the working men 
together—if they could get together in politics—could 
not be sure of electing a majority in the Congress. 

And if there must be Government action, why not look 
to your State Legislature, in which you may surely have 
a voice, rather than to a Federal Congress in which you 
may or may not have a voice? States may be backward, 
but they may also be brought forward. Look at the 
record in reduction of child labor—it is the fruit of non- 
Federal action. 

Assign Away Your Power 


Here is the picture: Commit yourself, either as em- 
ployer or employee, to the power of the Congress to 
regulate hours and wages and thereby you assign once 
and perhaps forever your own power to men who do not 
know you, who know nothing about you and who are not 
responsible to you. Are you willing to exchange so much 
for a minimum wage and a maximum hour, however de- 
sirable? Are you willing to make this exchange when the 
good and desired objective may be accomplished by you 
without this costly surrender? Granted that the alter- 
native method, that of collective bargaining, may be less 
swift, it is more trustworthy. 

I can well understand how some employers in stabilized 
industries would advocate such Federal control. It would 
make at once for uniformity and relieve them of much 
difficulty. However, the large majority of employers, 
especially those in the smaller and less stable industries, 
recognize not only the difficulty of adjusting to Federal 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Machinery Repairs 


By Carson Simms 


Whitin Machine Works, Southern Repair Shop 


URING the present industrial age, when machin- 

ery has been developed to a very high degree of 

efficiency, old methods of manufacture and repair 
have become obsolete and no longer satisfactory. Ma- 
chine builders are experimenting constantly with new 
methods and conducting exhaustive studies which are 
planned to produce a better yarn more cheaply. At the 
same time, it has been recognized that in a great many 
mills existing machinery that is in good mechanical con- 
dition is often capable of producing satisfactory product; 
and in other mills there are machines not sufficiently old 
to warrant discarding, but which have been allowed to 
get into a state of disrepair, either due to wear, or lack of 
proper maintenance. 

Imperfect hard screens can cause considerable loss to 
the mill. I any of the bars are missing, if the circle of 
the screen is incorrect, or if the condition of the screen 
does not permit accurate and proper settings, the cards 
will not do the work that is expected of them. The nose 
of the screens should be checked for straightness, and the 
apron examined to see whether it has become damaged 
by contact with the card cylinder or lickerin. The screens 
may be rebuilt with new parts, wherever needed, soldered 
securely in place, high or low bars corrected, and the nose 
straightened if needed. Hinges may require replacement 
or repair. The screens should be checked in a master 
form to insure correct curvature, and before going back 


Rebuilding of a roving spindle. 


into the card, the screen should be given a high polish. 
Particular care should be used when screens are repaired 
to use sheet metal of proper gauge and quality to provide 


strength and rigidity, as well as trueness to shape. 

Flyers that are badly worn and out of balance cause 
excessive wear and vibration not only to the bolster and 
spindle, but to the entire roving frame. This is also one 
of the chief causes for uneven yarn and low breaking 
strength. Every flyer, after being repaired, should fit at 
the same height on every spindle, lest it be found that, 
when changed about, the repaired flyer runs about as 
poorly as it did before any work was done upon it, due to 
a tight or loose fit. Fewer tangled bobbins, and better 
control of maximum traverse on the bobbins will resul! 
from flyers that have been put into proper condition. 

The following operations are recommended when flyers 
are reconditioned: (1) Repin, (2) regulate slots, (3) 
close bottom hub, (4) ream hole in bottom hub or let-on 
to standard size, (5) retip the barrel, (6) polish (three 
times), (7) block presser to original shape, (8) machine- 
balance the flyer. 

Particular attention should be called to operations 
three, four, five and eight. The hole or let-on of the flyer 
becomes worn, and it expands after doffing and running 
This causes the flyer to wobble on the spindle top, if it is 
not balanced. The hole or let-on of the flyer should be 
closed and then reamed to fit any standard size of spindle 
of the same make and size as the flyer. 

The proper method of retipping the barrel where the 
presser has become worn is to weld new material in at 


Before and after overhauling and polishing. 


that place, using a hard steel having a high percentage of 
carbon. This makes that portion even harder than before 


and increases the wearing qualities. We consider the 
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welded leg superior to one that has been cut off about one 
inch from the end, with a new piece welded on, or, as is 
done at some repair shops, using bronze or brass, which 
does not stand up in use nearly so well. 


In balancing, a flyer should not be spun by hand, but 
should be revolved mechanically at a rate of speed equal 
to that at which it is operated in the roving frame. Thus 
it may be balanced at actual operating speeds, which 
causes the flyer to run much more steadily in the frame. 

Roving spindles should be checked periodically for 
vear at the top, the body and the step. If the body of 
the spindle is badly worn it is usually possible to save 
the spindle by reversing it. If the body is not worn ex- 
cessively and the point is in good shape, it may be saved 
by retopping. Repaired spindles should be held as nearly 
as practical to the same close limits that are required in 
building new spindles. The best spindle steel should be 
used for buttwelding at the end, and the point tempered. 
The use of cold rolled steel, or steel with low carbon 
content, is unsatisfactory. Spindle tops should be held to 
standard size so they will fit any repaired flyer. Points 
should be maintained at correct angle so the spindle will 
properly fit the step. After being ground to size, spindles 
should be given an extra high polish, to aid in reducing 
friction and bolster wear. 

A careful check-up of spindles and flyers will often 
result in a material saving in waste lossage, power and 
supplies. 

Rolls that are badly out of line or which show evidence 
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as a few thousandths either over- or under-size will have 
no apparent ill effect, provided the bosses do not vary 
with each other. 


In repairing spinning and roving rolls the following 
operations are recommended: (1) Reneck with hard 
roller steel or case-hardened steel, which is optional with 
the mills, (2) reflute and file rolls, (3) hone, stone and 
scour rolls, (4) polish and brush, to prevent lapping up 
of ends, (5) straighten and couple rolls. 


In renecking, a durable steel with a high carbon con- 
tent is very important, as it will give added service and 
satisfaction. After the renecking operation has been com- 
pleted especial care should be used in straightening rolls, 
not merely at the necks, but throughout the entire length 
of each roll section. Flutes should be examined and 
checked to see that all nicks and rough places have been 
removed. After that, if they are stoned and honed they 
will draft much better. The final operation is to polish 
and brush the flutes thoroughly. 

There has been a great deal of discussion with regard 
to the practicability of repairing drawing rolls. Some- 
times a job can be done that proves satisfactory to the 
mill, although it is usually expensive to repair drawing 
rolls. The function of drawing rolls is very important, 
and as the difference in cost between a repair job and 
completely new rolls is ordin arily so little it is recom- 
mended that new rolls be purchased if possible. 

From what has been written, it is readily seen that re- 
pairs, if they are necessary, should be handled in a most 


interior view of the Charlotte shop of the Whitin Machine Works, showing the enlarged 
spindie rewhorling and reclutching department, with the card screen and cylinder 
department in the background. 


of much wear are sources of uneven yarn. If they run 
out too much, a noticeable thick or thin place is made at 
every revolution. Worn necks mean that it is impossible 
to make accurate settings. Wide variation in the diam- 
eters of the bosses will cause yarn numbers to differ in 
direct proportion. Thus we see that prime requisites for 
fluted rolls are straightness, full-sized bearings, and bosses 
that are equal in diameters. It is not so essential that the 
outside diameters be held absolutely correct in diameter, 


thorough manner, and by a repair shop which is equipped 
with modern tools and fixtures, handled by mechanics of 
skill and knowledge of mill requirements. It is reason- 
able for mill supervisors to be critical of any repair work 
that they send out, to insure receiving the very highest 
quality of workmanship. Such quality might cost slightly 
more than a job can be done for elsewhere, but it has 
been our experience that the best job will, in a final 
analysis, be the cheapest in the long run. 
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Devoted to Practical Questions and Answers Submitted by Our Readers 


What Is Spun Rayon? 


Editor: 


I have seen a lot of reference to spun rayon, and sta- 
ple rayon. Could you tell me the difference in this and 
ordinary rayon, if any? D. G. CoMEAUx. 


Answer 


In reply to Mr. Comeaux, will say that spun rayon is 
the result of spinning cut, or staple rayon. The staple 
ravon is obtained by cutting the ordinary (filament) 
rayon into uniform length fibers. 

Formerly, in years past, only waste rayon filament 
was chopped and used for spinning, but for the past few 
years cut rayon has been made by the rayon producers 
and has improved greatly in quality. It may be mixed 
with almost any other fibers satisfactorily, or spun alone. 

In spinning in combination with another fiber, the 
staple rayon should be approximately the same length of 
fiber as that with which it is mixed. For spinning alone, 
the length of fiber would depend on the type of machin- 
ery used. STAPLE. 


When To Change Travelers? 


Editor: 


Could you tell me where I could get any information 
on the proper time to change travelers? Is there a chart 
of any kind to show the proper time to change according 
to the weight of the traveler? “Tom.” 


Answer 


Tom asks a question that has started many a good 
argument, and about the best answer to it is—change 
travelers when they need changing. There are dozens of 
factors that affect the time that a traveler will run and 
give good service, such as condition of the rings, speed of 
spindle, weight of traveler, quality of yarn wanted, etc. 

So far as I know, there is no chart or rule as to the 
proper time to change travelers. But for uniform yarn, 
travelers should be changed before they show much signs 
of wear, such as flying off, turning blue, etc. Excessively 
worn travelers will give you too many ends down, varia- 
tion in twist, and generally poor running work. 


J. V. Reeves. 


What Construction Cloth for Cotton Roads? 
Editor: 


I have read and heard a lot recently about the use of 
cotton in the construction of roads, and would like very 
much to find out just what construction of cloth is used 


for this, such as ends per inch, counts of yarn, etc. 
“PROSPECT.” 
Answer 


According to specifications issued by the government 
a short time ago fabrics used as a base for road-building 
shall be made from 2-ply yarn, balanced twist, plain 
weave, with reasonable tolerances as to weight, count, 
etc. The following specifications show the different types 
of cloth which are being experimented with: 
Ave. breaking 


Designation Wt. per Thread Count Width stiength (grab) 
sq. yd per in. ins Warp Filling 
ozs. Warp Filling Lbs Lbs 
A-1 5.30 12 12 90 45 45 
A-2 5.30 12 12 82 45 5 
A-3 5.30 12 12 74 45 45 
B-1 4.25 9 9 90 35 35 
B-2 4.25 82 35 35 
B-3 4.25 4 9 74 35 35 
C-1 3.20 7 7 90 25 25 
C-2 3.20 7 7 $2 25 25 
C-3 3.20 7 7 74 25 25 
l. The designations A, B and C denote the type of fabric. 


The subscripts 1, 2. 3, refer to the standard widths of these 
fabrics—90 inches wide, 82 inches, and 74 inches, respectively. 
Ed. 


Why Auxiliary Crank Shaft On Looms? 
Editor: 


Why is it that some looms are driven directly from the 
crankshaft, and some of them are driven from another 
shaft which is driven by gears from the crank shaft? 
Why could not they all be driven from the crank shaft? 


How To Determine Yarn Numbers 
Editor: 


Am contemplating some experimental work with other 
than cotton fibers, such as wool, silk, rayon, etc., and 
would like to know, or know where | can find out, about 
the systems of numbering the different fibers. I know 
that cotton runs 840 yards to the pound for number ls, 
but am not sure about the others. R. L. Laruam. 


What Is Mock Twist? 
Editor: 

Could you, or some reader, tell me the correct meaning 
of mock-twist? I have been told that it is yarn that 
twists to the left instead of the right, but have my doubts. 

“Twist.” 


Wants To Know Wool Content 
Editor: 


I have a sample of cloth to duplicate that is part wool. 
Is there some simple way for me to determine the woo! 
The wool has been spun mixed with the cotton, 


content? 


PAGE 
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Senator Bailey's Views On Wage and Hours 
Bill 
(Continued from Page 4) 


control, but also are wisely fearful of surrendering their 
right to deal with their employees to a board far removed 
and to a Congress in which their representation is so 
slight. Free men, whether employers or employees, are 
naturally reluctant to give others even near to them the 
control of their affairs. Few indeed would consent to 
the appointment of trustees or guardians for themselves. 
I remind you that the power to fix wages and hours is 
the power to enslave. That is the power the slave-owners 
of the South had—the power to fix wages and hours. 
And do you propose to give over this power to a House 
of Representatives in which you vote for one in 435 and a 
Senate in which you vote for only two in 96? I am not 
saying that you would be enslaved, but I am saying that 
whenever you surrender to political authority this con- 
trol, you have taken a fateful step in that direction. 


Freedom Mightiest Weapon 


I am very much concerned about our recent trend to- 
ward centralization of political power at Washington. I 
know the present atmosphere is pleasing; I am familiar 
with the difficulties of the time and with the promises 
now made—and I do not question their good faith. But 
I know that the Federal power is general, not local; that 
it is not capable of local representation, that it is not 
informed of local conditions, and that it is not locally 
responsible. And I know that freedom in a man’s hands 
is the mightiest weapon he can wield. I am never going 
to advise Americans to give it over to political authority. 

And I believe—and shall always believe in the wis- 
dom, the justice and the safety of the principle of local 
self-government—in home rule in our great, our. far- 
extended and varied land. We have it now, we have had 
it these 150 years of matchless progress. Perhaps it has 
become so familiar to us that we no longer prize it as we 
ought. Perhaps we must lose it im order to discover its 
value, but I devoutly hope not. 


Over the Washington railroad station are four lines 
which I often read. It is an apostrophe to freedom: 


Sweetener of hut and of hall, 

Bringer of life out of naught— 
Freedom! O fairest of all 

The daughters of time and of Thought! 


Masses Rise in Freedom 


The masses of men may rise in their own freedom— 
and history’s page discloses that they may not rise other- 
wise. Here in our land there is much social and economic 
progress to be made, but no other people are so advanced 
as we are: and it is due in no small degree to the fact 
that here freedom has operated for 15 decades in repre- 
sentative constitutional democracy, in the process of local 
self-government. It is because their affairs have not 
been under central government control that they have 
risen. We are liberals in America—that is we believe in 
the power of free men to lift the race in freedom. The 
Mussolinis and the Hitlers and Stalins frankly take the 
other view. They deny the competence of free men. 

In conclusion, let me say that no one has spoken more 
truly against the principle of Federal control than Presi- 
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dent Franklin Roosevelt. I am about to quote his words, 
spoken in a formal address in 1930—not in the spirit of 
controversy, not by way of suggesting that he has not 
changed his view, and surely not by way of intimating 
that he is not sincere. On the other hand, I am sure that 
he is sincere now as he was then. Let us hear him as he 
declared against this principle of Federal control: 

“Wisely or unwisely, people know that under the eight- 
eenth amendment Congress has been given the right to 
legislate on this particular subject, but this is not the 
case in the matter of a great number of other vital prob- 
lems of government, such as the conduct of public utili- 
ties, of banks, of insurance, of business, of agriculture, of 
education, os social welfare and of a dozen other import- 
ant features. In these Washintgon must not be encour- 
aged to interfere. 

“Fortunately for the stability of our Nation, it was 
already apparent that the vastness of our territory pre- 
sented geographical and climatic differences which gave 
to the States wide differences in the nature of their in- 
dustry, their agriculture and their commerce. Already 
the New England States had turned toward shipping and 
manufacturing, while the South was devoting itself almost 
exclusively to the easier agriculture which a milder climate 
permitted. Thus already it was clear to the framers of 
our Constitution that the reatest possible liberty of self- 
government must be given to each State, and that any 
national administration attempting to make all laws for 
the whole Nation such as was wholly practical in Great 
Britain, would inevitably result at some future time in a 
dissolution of the Union itself. 


Fundamental Necessity 


“The preservation of. this home rule by the States is 
not a cry of jealous commonwealths seeking their own 
aggrandizements at the expense of sister States. It is a 
fundamental necessity if we are to remain a truly united 
country. The whole success of our democracy has not 
been that it is a democracy wherein the will of a bare 
majority of the total inhabitants is imposed upon the 
minority, but because it has been a democracy where, 
through a dividing of government into units called States, 
the rights and interests of the minority have been re- 
spected and have always been given a voice in the con- 
trol of our affairs. This is the principle on which the 
little State of Rhode Island is given just as large a voice 
in our national Senate as the great State of New York. 


“The moment a mere numerical superiority by either 
States or voters in this country proceeds to ignore the 
needs and desires of the minority, and, for their own 
selfish purposes or advancement, hamper or oppress that 
minority, or debar them in any way from equal privileges 
and equal rights—that moment will mark the failure of 
our constitutional system. 


“The doctrine of regulation and legislation by “master 
minds,’ in whose judment and will all the people may 
gladly and quietly acquiesce, has been too glaringly ap- 
parent at Washington during these last ten years. Were 
it possible to find ‘master minds’ so unselfish; so willing 
to decide unhesitatingly against their own personal inter- 
ests or private prejudices; men almost godlike in their 
ability to hold the scales of justice with an even hand— 
such a government might be to the interests of the coun- 
try, but there are none such on our political horizon, and 


we cannot expect a complete reversal of all the teachings 
in history. 

“Now to bring about government by oligarchy mas- 
querading as democracy, it is fundamentally assential 
that practically all authority and control be centralized 
in our National Government. The individual sovereignty 
of our States must first be destroyed, except in mere 
minor matters of legislation. We are safe from the dan- 
ger of any such departure from the principles on which 
this country was founded just so long as the individual 
home rule of the States is scrupulously preserved and 
fought for whenever they seem in danger. 


“Thus it will be seen that this home rule is a most 
important thing—the most vital thing—if we are to 
continue along the course on which we have so far pro- 
gressed with such unprecedented success.” 


No Master Minds 


Such are the words of the President—and they are 
timeless words. In my opinion he never has made a 
better speech. They warn us against this legislation: 
they warn us even that this sort of legislation alters the 
character of and jeopardizes the existence of the republic 
itself. And they warn us that there are no master minds 
so great and pure as to make a success of such legislation 
as this. 

Precedents are dangerous things. They open doors 
that shut behind us never again to open. They command 
a march into the unknown in which there is no retreat. 
The proponents of this leislation have an honest objec- 
tive, a good objective, a moral objective, a humane ob- 
jective. But they do not seem to realize that they are 
about to open a door in our land that, once opened, may 
never again be reopened. It is the door of political Fed- 
eral control of labor and industry as well as hours and 
wages. It may be immediately a door of relief—and it 
may not be. It may work well here and ill there. But it 
will not work well for any one long. As this door of 
Federal control opens those who open them must close 
other doors—that is, the door of freedom, the door of 
local self-government, the door of self-reliance, the door 
of our cherished American system. They are closing the 
door of liberalism. They are closing the door of the 
right and the competence of Americans to do for them- 
selves, to rely on themselves, to find or make their way 
forward. They are closing the door of the great room in 
which so much has been achieved now for 150 years. 


And upon what does the new door open? Why, upon 
nothing less than the old system of the rule of the masses 
of men by central political authority, to escape which the 
God of the Ages preserved our land until the fullness of 
His good time had come, to which He led our forefathers, 
and in which He gave them grace and wisdom to frame 
and preserve our noble system of freedom—of government 
with liberty—under which the masses of men have achiev- 
ed a progress without compare in all the story of man- 
kind’s upward struggle. 


‘Look here, Bogus,” asked the Colonel, “do you hap- 
pen to know where Ink Johnson is just now?”’ 

“Yassah. Sho’ does, sah,” replied Bogus. “He’s asleep 
dis minute over dar in de shade of de lumber yard, lookin’ 
for a job, sah.” 
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Personal News 


C. C. Finch has been elected president of the Anniston 
Yarn Mills Company, of Anniston, Ala. 


W. T. Cheatham has been made secretary of the Stev- 
ens Manufacturing Company, of Burlington, N. C. 


A. G. McMinn, of Victor-Monaghan Mills, has been 
elected president of the Greenville (S. C.) Textile Club. 


Claude D. Gott, Provident Building, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has been appointed representative for the sale of 
Enka rayon yarns in Tennessee, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sippi and Louisiana, according to an announcement by 
the American Enka Corporation. 


George W. Robertson, a vice-president and general su- 
perintendent of the Riverside and Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va., accompanied by Mrs. Robertson, 
sailed recently on the S. S. Virginia for Havana, Panama, 
and California. 


W. B. Shannon, formerly of Spray, N. C., is now over- 
seer of weaving at the Highland Park Mills No. 3, Char- 
lotte, N. C., not overseer of spinning, as was recently 
stated through error. 


Stuart W. Cramer, Sr., president of the Cramerton 
Mills, Cramerton, N. C., and Mrs. Cramer sailed last 
week upon the Italian liner Rex for a midwinter cruise 
to South America. 


Frank C, Williams, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Roanoke Mills Company, Roanoke Rapids, 
N. C., was one of a group of representatives of “small 
business’ which were invited to confer with Secretary 
Roper at Washington on Wednesday of this week. 
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Gillie Spratt Improved 


Gillie Spratt, of the Textile Mill Supply Company, 
Charlotte, N. C., is recovering from an illness of several! 
months. He is still confined to his home but has recently 
been able to take short automobile rides. 


Falls Thomason Promoted 

Falls L. Thomason his hes promoted from salesman 
to Southern manager for the N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant 
Co., to succeed his father, the late Lewis W. Thomason. 

Falls Thomason has been with the company for 18 
years and is very well and 
favorably known throughout 
the textile industry of the 
South. In recent vears he has 
assisted his father but had 
as his special territory the 
Southwestern portion of 
North Carolina and all of 
Tennessee. 

John R. Huss, of Textiles, 
Inc., Gastonia, N. C., and 
with many years of practical 
experience with the Gray- 
Separk chain of mills, has 
accepted a position with the 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
and will take over the territory which has been handled 
by Falls Thomason. 


Falis L. Thomason 


Luther Hodges Promoted By Marshall- Field 


Luther H. Hodges, of ical. N. C., who for the past 
two years has been production manager of the manufac- 
turing division of Marshall Field & Co., has been ap- 
pointed general manager of 
the manufacturing division, 
to take effect February Ist 
according to an announce- 
ment just made in New York 
by H. M. McBain, first vice- 
president of Marshall Field 
& Co. 

Mr. Hodges is 39 years of 
age and has spent his entire 
business career with Mar- 
shall Field & Co. As a 
young man he worked in the 
mill at Spray, N. C., as an 
office boy and also, at that 
time, actually operated va- 
rious looms as a regular em- 
ployee. Deciding to better himself, he then attended the 
University of North Carolina, graduating in June, 1919 

Immediately thereafter he returned to the mills of 
Marshall Field & Co., and decided to make this his life’s 
work. At this time he was placed in the office of the 
general manager at Spray, N. C. He progressed rapidly 
during the following ten years and his authority was 
gradually increased until he became manager of one of 
the mills and later was appointed manager of several of 
them, 


Luther H. Hodges 
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During this entire period in the production end of the 
business he spent considerable time in handling sales per- 
sonally in New York and became well known throughout 
the country in the textile business. He has intimate and 
extensive contacts with many important buyers, particu- 
larly in the domestic line. 

For the past two years Mr. Hodges has been produc- 
tion manager of all plants owned by Marshall Field & 
Co., not only those located in the South but in other parts 
of the United States as well. 

Mr. Hodges intends to make his office headquarters at 
200 Madison avenue, New York City, though he will be 
spending considerable time at the Marshall Field & Co. 
textile sales rooms in New York at 82 Worth street, as 
well as making frequent trips to Spray, N. C. 

Mr. Hodges is married, the father of three children, 
and has made no plans for immediately moving his fam- 
ily from Spray to New York. 


Southern Piedmont Safety Council Elects 
Officers 


Charlotte, N. C.—At a meeting in Charlotte January 
27th, the Southern Piedmont Safety Council elected J]. 
M. Vann, of the Carolina Aluminum Company of Badin, 
chairman; Stuart H. Sherman, of the Trenton Cotton 
Mill of Gastonia, vice-chairman; M. B. Speer, of the 
Horton Motor Lines of Charlotte, secretary; and W. H. 
Morrow, of the Efird Mills of Albemarle, treasurer. 

This group, comprising approximately 50 industrial 
plants in this section, has as its object the promotion of 
safety in industry, homes, and public places, with special! 
emphasis placed on industrial safety. 

W. H. Cameron, of Chicago, managing director of the 
National Safety Council, made the principal address of 
the evening. He said: “The elements of industrial 
safety are safeguarding, which is the problem of the em- 
ployer, and safety practices, which is up to the workman. 
... . We find that where there is efficiency there is 
satety. 2... Rigid discipline may be necessary. ... . 
It may take the old army and navy style of discipline, 
but it will be worth it.” 

The nate of the next meeting will be in April, with 
the place not decided as yet. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Re-election of directors and 
officers with one promotion marked the annual meeting 
of the Dixie Mercerizing Company. 

Stockholders re-elected the same board of directors 
and the directors re-elected old officers as follows: Geo. 
R. West, Jr., president; J. B. Frierson, vice-president: 
Quay T. Morgan, secretary; A. K. Johnston, treasurer, 
and W. N. Thomas, superintendent of spinning. 

B. P. Barnes, former assistant superintendent of mer- 
cerizing, was elevated to the position of superintendent 
of mercerizing, succeeding Peter F. O’Neill, who resigned 
some time ago. 

No statement of operations or earnings was made pub- 
lic. 


A bishop had been speaking with some feeling about 
the use of cosmetics by young girls. 

‘The more experience I have with lipstick,’ he declar- 
ed, warmly, “the more distasteful I find it.” 
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Mill Official Loses Hand in Auto Crash 


Mooresville, N, C.—Ernest F. Bohannon, general 
manager of the Mooresville Cotton Mills, of this city, is 
a patient at the Guilford Central Hospital, of High Point, 
following an automobile accident in which he suffered the 
loss of his left hand, which was severed from his arm 
about three inches above the wrist. 

The accident occurred January 16th on the High 
Point-Greensboro Highway. It is stated by Mooresville 
Chief of Police Rimmer, who went to High Point to in- 
vestigate the wreck, that Mr. and Mrs. Bohannon were 
riding with John F. Matheson, president of the Moores- 
ville Mills, when their car and one driven by a Mr. Long, 
of High Point, collided. 

Mr. Matheson corded Bohannon’s arm with a necktie 
to prevent loss of blood until he could be rushed to a 
High Point hospital. Other occupants of the cars were 
uninjured. 


S. C. Textile Payrolls Increase 


Showing further increase since 1936, cotton mill pay- 
rolls in South Carolina are believed now to be about $70,- 
000,000 annually, according to figures prepared by Wil- 
liam P. Jacobs, of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
of South Carolina. 

In a compilation by Mr. Jacobs of facts and figures 
concerning the State’s chief industry, it is pointed out 
that in 1936, 85,348 Palmetto textile employees were 

During the ten-year period from 1925 to 1935 em- 
ployment in State textile mills increased from 70,068 to 
83,592, and wages rose from $43,598,618 to $52,126,622. 

In comparison, textile employment in Massachusetts, 
one of the leading New England manufacturing States, 
dropped from 96,182 in 1925 to 41,230 in 1935, and 
wages decreased from $91,812,779 to $31,012,917. 

Only three per cent of $806,632,000 invested in new 
capital in the South since 1933 came to South Carolina, 
however, while of 26 knitting mills established in the 
South the first nine months of 1936, none came to South 
Carolina. 

The building of new cotton mills in South Carolina 
virtually ceased after 1921, the report said, but the num- 
ber of spindles increased by additions to plants and bal- 
ancing of production, now stands at 5,604,862. 

This spindle count compares with a total of 25,419,110 
in the United States, but it is less than the 5,720,512 total 
in South Carolina in 1934. In 1900 there were only 
1,908,000 active spindles in the State. 

Of the assessed value of total taxable property in 
South Carolina in 1936 of $360,000,336, textile proper- 
ties accounted for $60,245,996, or 16.7 per cent. There 
are practically no cotton mill taxes delinquent. 


Criticises U. S. Cotton Trade 


Cairo, Egypt.—Criticism of some American practices 
in the cotton trade was heard January 27th in the first 
business session of the International Cotton Congress. 

The German delegate, Van Delden, mentioned difficul- 
ties he said British spinners were having with American 
unmarked bales. He said those ginners who did not 
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practice these devices were anxious to halt what they 
considered unfair competition. 

Van Delden also deprecated “false cut and air cut 
bales and excessive damp of American cotton.” He ex- 
pressed the hope American cotton men would appoint a 
permanent “liaison officer” to maintain contact with Eu- 
ropean spinners. 


Not That This Worries Us 

“The surtax on any amount of surtax net income not 
shown in the table is computed by adding to the surtax 
for the largest amount shown which is less than the in- 
come, the surtax upon the excess over the amount at the 
rate indicated in the table.’”—Instruction on income tax 
blank. We contend that the government should supply a 
slide rule, prayer book and ouija board with each income 
tax return form.—Washington Post. 


Athens, Ga.—The one-variety community plan of cot- 
ton production has again paid handsome dividends to 
participating Georgia farmers. 

E. C. Westbrook, Georgia Extension Service Cotton 
Specialist, said a summary of reports by county agents 
showed there were 162 one-variety cotton communities in 
74 counties in Georgia in 1937. 


“The one-variety communities had 18,752 farmer mem- 
bers who planted 303,505 acres and produced 175,885 
bales,”” Westbrook declared. “This was a substantial 
increase over 1936, when 13,330 farmer members in 133 
communities produced approximately 100,000 bales on 
200,000 acres. 


“A survey of the one-variety communities for 1937 
showed that the cotton produced in those communities 
had a value of $1,500,000 more than would have been 
produced with the old method of production. This $1,- 
500,000 extra profit was attained without additional cost 
and came from the premium received for the better kual- 
ity cotton and for the larger yield which was obtained 
with the improved varieties used in the one-variety com- 
munities.” 


The average premium received for cotton over 74-inch 
produced in one-variety communities, the specialist point- 
ed out, was 60 points, or $1.60 per acre. 


Carolinians Get Textile Patents 


Textile patents again dominate the patents recently 
issued to Carolinians, according to Paul B. Eaton, patent 
attorney of Charlotte, N. C. 


W. A. Kennedy, of Charlotte, N. C., a manufacturer 
of various types of counters, secured a patent on a coun- 
ter which may be used as a pick counter for looms, in 
which a plurality of identical tapes with markings there- 
on, are fed from the casing of the counter, so that at the 
end of a shift the tapes can be torn off at the point where 
they emerge from the casing, furnishing records of the 
number of picks a loom has been operated by the operator 
for a given period. The patent shows three identical 
tapes so that one portion can be kept in the mill office, 
one by the superintendent, and one by the operator. The 


One-Variety Cotton Brings $1,500,000 Premium | 
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casing cannot be opened without perforating the tape to 
indicate the point at which the casing was tampered with. 

William H. Bahan, of Greenville, S. C., was awarded a 
patent on an improved shuttle box, permitting more rapid 
operation of the loom in which an eccentric cam is en- 
gaged by the side of the shuttle to exert a wedging action 
on the shuttle and this cam has a sliding member thereon 
extending along the side walls of the shuttle box and 
across the path of the picker stick so that a picker stick 
will assist in exerting the wedging action on the shuttle to 
stop the same. This is one of a series of patents secured 
by Mr. Bahan during the past year covering several 
forms of shuttle boxes of this nature. 


1937 Rayon, Staple Output Estimated At 
325,000, 000 Pounds 


World production of rayon yarn and rayon staple dur- 
ing 1937 is estimated by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
to be approximately 1,525,000,000 pounds with produc- 
tion in this country of these two commodities at 325 mil- 
lions pounds. 

The company further states that the growth in con- 
sumption of rayon shows a volume increase from 1921 
through 1936 in this country of 1,500 per cent, as com- 
pared with an increase of cotton during the same period 
of 34 per cent, wool 12 per cent and silk 36 per cent. 

The official figures and estimates for the industry have 
not yet been published by the Textile Economics Bureau, 
but it is learned that while in line with these figures the 
official figures are slightly on the high side. 


Correction 


In the mill news section J our January 20th issue an 
item appeared to the effect that 5 Cooper-Hewitt lamps 
were installed by the Pepperell Manufacturing Company, 
Opelika, Ala. 52 lamps were installed; also 135 Cooper- 
Hewitt lamps were installed in another weave room, mak- 
ing a total of 187 lamps. We regret the error. 

VERSE TO A BUSINESS MAN 
Sock him on the kisser, put him on the pan, 
Roll him in the gutter—he’s a business man. 
Pillory the sucker, poke him in the eye, 
Jump upon his torso—he’s a business guy! 
Has he built a business to enormous heights? 
Brand him as a cheater—never mind his rights! 
Does he give employment? Is the payroll big? 
Put the bum in irons! Toss him in the brig! 
Does he pay in taxes what the law calls for? 
Why, the dirty reptile should be paying more! 
Blast him in the headlines, charge some crooked acts, 
Let this be your slogan: “Anything but facts!” 
Has he made some money? Get his scalp today! 
Say, where does he think he’s living, anyway? 

It is better to remain silent and be thought dumb, than 

to speak and remove all doubt. 
The New Deal song used to be: “Happy Days Are 


Here Again’”—Now it is: “The Merry-Go-Round Broke 
Down.” 
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DARY RING TRAVELERS 
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high speed traveler manufacture. Dary Ring Travelers are 
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They are guaranteed in weight, 
Write for samples and prices today. 
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CHARLES L. ASHLEY, Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, Box 843, Greenville, S. C. 
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C1.O. Weakening 


P arregors to reports which appear to be re- 
liable, the C: 1. O. has recently greatly re- 
duced both its organization and its expenses in 
the Southern textile field. At Charlotte, Atlanta 
and other points office employees have been 
dropped and orders have been issued to reduce 
traveling expenses. 

The report is that the reduction orders came 
direct from Sidney Hillman, who is very much 
displeased with the amount of dues his represen- 
tatives have been able to collect in this section. 

It is said that the C. I. O. is collecting very 
little money except at Marlboro Mills, McColl, 
S. C., and the Shuford group of mills at Hickory 
and Granite Falls, N. C. 

They obtained the Marlboro contract by obli- 
gating the employees to take less wages than 
they were expecting and the other by agreeing to 
a continuation of an efficiency or stop watch 
working system which had been severely con- 
demned by them. 

Therefore their only two Southern sources of 
revenue come from putting the employees into 
positions which had been condemned. Money 
seemed to be more important than the principles 
for which they claimed to stand. 

The small C. I. O. organizations, now left in 
the South, will continue the nagging system and 
it may be that they will secure a few other con- 
tracts by trading with weak kneed manufactur- 
ers, but Sidney Hillman will never get much 
money from this section. 
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He has been very successful in dominating the 
foreign born employees who operate the cloth- 
ing factories of the North, but will find it dif- 
ferent when he tackles the Anglo-Saxons who 
operate the cotton mills of the South. Not an 
inconsiderable factor from his standpoint is that 


our cotton mill employees have a heavy strain of 
Scotch blood. 


Yarn Merchant Propaganda 


- OME YARN MERCHANTS are opposing the pro- 
posed uniform yarn sales contract presuma- 
bly because certain of its provisions will prevent 
their placing “blanket” contracts. 

When yarns are low in price and mills are 
hungry for orders, it has been the policy of cer- 
tain yarn merchants to place blanket yarn con- 
tracts of considerable size. 

The blanket contracts give the buyer the right 
to call for the yarn in any of a given range of 
numbers and to specify the time of shipments. 

Seldom, if ever, are blanket orders any more 
than a speculation of the yarn merchant upon 
the basis of “heads I win” and “tails you lose,” 
and if the yarn market does not improve and 
they are not able to resell the yarns at a profit 
to themselves, they very often stall the mill 
along and delay giving either the specifications 
or the shipping instructions. 

The yarn merchant who places a blanket order 
stands little chance to lose and is frequently 
able to resell the yarns at substantial profits to 
himself, while the mill is often unable to take 
advantage of profitable orders offered them be- 
cause of having their production tied up with 
low price blanket orders booked some months 
earlier. 

As the uniform yarn sales contract will pro- 
hibit such speculations, at the expense of the 
mills, many of the yarn merchants are opposing © 
same and are working their usual propaganda 
overtime. 

By “usual propaganda” we mean arraying 
yarn mill against yarn mill by spreading dissen- 
sion, that is, by putting out reports of improper 
and unfair action upon the part of the managers 
of mills selling similar yarns. 

It is very rarely the case that a manager of a 
yarn mill can associate with a yarn salesman 
for as much as ten minutes without hearing that 
this or that manager of a rival yarn mill has cut 
prices or violated some spinners agreement. 

This type of propaganda has gone on for 
forty years or more and the distrust and dissen- 
sion created thereby has done much to prevent 
cooperation among yarn mills. 

Many of the stories told have been untrue but 
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the very distrust which is created prevents in- 
quiries or investigations. 


It would be very unfortunate if the present 
propaganda, which we understand has now been 
intensified, were to create such a distrust as to 
defeat the adoption of the uniform sales con- 
tract. 


Even if a mill manager believes that the man- 
ager of a competing mill is guilty of those things 
which have been whispered to him, he should 
recognize the fact that the uniform contract will 
make such practices difficult in the future and 
that if the rival mill manager is as evil as pic- 
tured, he should be bound from improper prac- 
tices by a uniform contract. 


Many of the yarn merchants wish to retain the 
privilege of the blanket contract which has been 
profitable to them at the expense of yarn mills 
but the uniform sales contract should not be 
pushed into the discard by dissension and dis- 
trust created for that purpose. 


The Anti-Lynching Bill 


T= primary purpose of the Federal Anti- 
Lynching Bill is not to prevent lynchings but 
to promote the political fortunes of certain 
Northern Congressmen and Senators whose dis- 
tricts contain areas with large negro populations. 
The idea that a mob bent upon lynching a 
negro who had raped a white woman, would de- 
sist because of some Federal law is absolutely 
absurd; in fact, resentment against Federal in- 
terference will tend to cause more lynching. 


Public sentiment in the South is definitely 
against lynching, just as public sentiment in the 
North is against gangster murders, and there are 
very few lynchings. We understand that there 
were nine last year. 

A car filled with gangsters travels down the 
main street of a Northern city and with a blast 
of machine gun fire kills two rival gangsters. 


A car filled with Southern farmers catches a 
negro who has wayland and raped a young white 
girl on her way from school and they leave him 
hanging from the limb of a tree. 


Both crimes are regrettable but the second 
has at least the semblance of punishment for a 
crime committed. 


No Federal law is going to put an end to 
lynching. 

The effort of political minded members of 
Congress to regulate the affairs of the South is 
a good example of the evils which are to follow 
the distruction of States Rights. 
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A New Racket 


A NEW RACKET, which is entitled to take a 
place alongside that of the gypsy copper- 
smith, is now being worked by a man who says 
he was formerly a loom fixer at Aragon, Ga. 


The man keeps himself poorly dressed and 
approaches a salesman for mill machinery or 
supplies, with the statement that he has just se- 
cured a job as overseer of weaving at some mill, 
usually naming one of the large groups of mills, 
and that he needs money to get to the mill and 
to improve his appearance. From each man he 
gets the names and addresses of other salesmen 
and approaches them with the statement that he 
was sent to them by the man from whom he ob- 
tained their name. 


The man has been working this racket for 
about a year and has found it better than taking 
a job as loom fixer. Unfortunately he recently 
doubled back upon some of those he formerly 
victimized and has had trouble in explaining 
what happened to the other jobs which he had 
said that he had accepted. 


Inexperience and Weak Knees 


K. M. Biggs, a merchant and farmer of Lum- 
berton, N. C., was recently elected as president . 
of the Mansfield Mills and Jennings Cotton 
Mills at Lumberton, N. C., to succeed H. B. Jen- 
nings. 

Not only was Mr. Biggs inexperienced in cot- 
ton manufacturing but it also appears that he is 
afflicted with weak knees because at the earliest 
possible moment he wilted and signed a contract 
with the C. I. O. 


By- basing the election upon a payroll of some 
earlier date and hauling back to Lumberton for 
the election, many former employees, the C. I. 
QO. won the election, but the facts are that a 
majority of the present employees are against 
the domination of the C. I. O. and so voted. 

We suggest to the C. I. O. that they visit the 
mercantile establishment and the farm of K. M. 
Biggs and force him to agree that they shall be 
the bargaining agency of both. 

We doubt that the employees of either wish 
to give exclusive authority to the C. I. O., but 
neither did the present employees of the cotton 
mills, and if Mr. Biggs signed for one group he 
should sign for the others. 


| 
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SQUARE FEET PER POUND! 
That's the mill scrubbing ability of 


CLEANSER 


Cost? Hardly worth mentioning—less than a 
nickel. But that’s not the point—it's preserving 
your floors, making them safe and helping their 
appearance that counts. The information is 
yours for the asking. 


The Denison Manufacturing Company 
Asheville, N. C. 
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Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
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Mill News 


KINGSVILLE, Tex.—The Houston Cotton Mills Com- 
pany has begun operations in its new branch established 
here, in what was formerly the San Antonia Cotton Mills. 

WorTHVILLE, N. C.—Leward Cotton Mills have in- 
stalled modern long-draft spinning, high speed warping, 
automatic looms, etc. 


Park, Va.—The ribbon factory operated by 
Nalven & Son, Inc., in Clifton Park, near Clifton Forge, 
Va., reopened with a full force recently. The mill has 
been operating with a curtailed force since the first of 
the year, while new machinery was being installed. The 
plant, which employs more than 100 persons, is to be 
enlarged and the number of employees increased during 
this year, the management has announced. 

Concorp, N. C.—The Cannon Mills of Concord will 
manufacture $37,721.50 worth of unbleached muslin for 
the Works Progress Administration, it was announced by 
the procurement division of the Treasury Department, 
which awarded the contract. 


Concorp, N. C.—At the annual meeting of stockhold- 
ers and directors of the Locke Cotton Mills Company, all 
officers and directors were re-elected to serve during the 
coming year, it was announced. Officers of the company 
are: Fred L. Smyre, of Gastonia, president; K. P. Lewis, 
of Durham, vice-president, and W. L. Steele, of Concord, 
secretary-treasurer. 


CLEVELAND, TENN.—An anklet hosiery will will be 
opened in Cleveland by O. N. Norris, of Chattanooga. 
The new mill will be known as the Norris Hosiery Mills 
and will start with 10 knitting machines. Mr. Norris has 
recently been president and general manager of the Pio- 
neer Hosiery Mills, of Chattanooga. 

Dayton, TENN.—A full-fashioned hosiery mill will be 
opened soon in Dayton, according to reports. It will 
have a payroll of 60 at first, expected to reach between 
150 and 200 within a year. The mill will be operated 
by Walter Schroeder, of Niota, former owner of the 
Niota Mill, and will be in a building to be furnished by 
business men. 


LINCOLNTON, N. C.—D. E. Rhyne Mills, Inc., have 
been organized by the heirs of the D. E. Rhyne estate, 
according to reports. The new organization owns the 
Laboratory Cotton Mills and the Southside Mills at Lin- 
colnton. W. W. Glenn is president; James A. Abernathy, 
[r., secretary, and Paul Rhyne, vice-president. 

Cape CHARLES, VA.—A Philadelphia hosiery manufac- 
turer has arranged to lease a building, owned by J. R. 
Parsons, to house knitting machines, according to W. A. 
Dickinson, president of the Cape Charles Chamber of 
Commerce, which has made a substantial financial in- 
ducement. The identity of the company was not an- 
nounced. 
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Mill News 


RosMAN, N. C.—The Rosman Knitting Mills, Inc., is 
a new mill which will be established here, according to 
reports. The mills will engage in the manufacture of 
knit goods and other textiles. The new concern will have 
an authorized capital stock of $30,000. 


LyNcCHBURG, VA.—Residents of Crewe, near here, are 
raising $25,000 to build a hosiery mill for unidentified 
Pennsylvania interests. A. B. Cummins is in charge of 
the work. 

According to Mr. Cummins, the company has agreed 
to lease the building for $5,000. A stock company in 
charge of construction has been formed with Farrar Ve- 
ser, president; A. H. Klocke, vice-president; and F. W. 
Sheffield, secretary and treasurer. 


— 


RocKMART, GaA.—It has been announced by C. T. 
Townes, agent for the Aragon Mills, that an addition con- 
taining 25,000 feet of floor space will be completed soon. 

C. M. Guest & Sons, of Anderson, S. C., have the con- 
tract for the building. It is being erected on the south 
side of the present building, three miles north of Rock- 
mart. Approximately 100 looms will be installed and 
there will be a small increase in employment. The com- 
pany has 19,364 spindles and 335 looms engaged in the 
manufacture of numbered duck, ounce duck, army duck 
and laundry textiles. 


Betmont, N. C.—Stockholders of two of the Belmont 
textile mills, the Stowe Spinning Company and the Eagle 
Mills, Inc., held their annual meetings January 25th in 
the mill offices. The reports were presented by the sec- 
retary-treasurers of the mills. 

The officers of the Stowe Spinning Company were re- 
elected as follows: 5S. P. Stowe, president; W. B. Puett, 
vice-president; R. L. Stowe, secretary-treasurer. Addi- 
tional directors are John M. Scott, A. C. Lineberger, F. 
P. Hall and R. L. Stowe, Jr. 

The Eagle Mills, Inc., re-elected officers as follows: 
W. B. Puett, president; S. P. Stowe, vice-president; J. W. 
Stowe, secretary-treasurer. Additional directors are A. C. 
Lineberger, R. L. Stowe, John M. Scott and F. P. Hall. 


MARTINSVILLE, VA.—The Sale Knitting Company, 
division of the Pannill Knitting Company, of this place, 
started manufacturing on January Ist in their new five- 
story plant on Moss street. The product is sweat shirts 
and fleeced union suits and shirts and drawers. These 
different items had for the past two years been made by 
the Pannill Knitting Company, and E. A. Sale, president 
of Sale Knitting Company, had been in charge of the 
fleece mill. 

This new division of the Pannill industries was deemed 
advisable in order that the parent company and the new 
company could develop a line of fleeced outerwear in the 
plant formerly used for manufacturing sweat shirts and 
underwear. The products of the sale Knitting Company 
will be sold through the New York selling office of the 
Pannill Knitting Company, 93 Worth street. 


ROUND BELTING 
by CHARLOTTE 


KROMOTAN ROUND, CHARLOTTE ROUND, 
PATENT SOLID ROUND, TWISTED ROUND 


Made in a variety of sizes to fulfill 
every textile meed. The scientific 
tanning of choice center hides is 
your assurance Charlotte Round 
Belting will deliver greater power 
efficiency and for a longer period. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER 
BELTING COMPANY 


Charlotte Belt Dressing lengthens the USEFUL life of belts. 


' Take The Guess Work Out of 


Production with | 


“PRECISION” BOBBINS | 


Uniform in Quality—Size—Finish 
Truly a Better Bobbin—Let Us,PROVE It! 


| 
| Southern Representative 


. D. C. RAGAN, High Point, N. C. ' 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & 
SHUTTLE CO. | 
Nashua, N. H. 


Last Longer. Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
= SPINNING RING. The greatest 


improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
= 


| Double Duty Travelers 


SPEED SPINDLE. 

Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. |. 
$1 W. First Street, Chariotte, N. C. 
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Electrical Progress The Textile 
Industry During 1937 


By H. W. Rogers 


Industrial Department, General Electric Company 


HE past year has seen the development of complete 

electric equipment for tentering machines. In ad- 

dition to a new “wind-swept” textile motor for 
main drives, electric equipment for tenters now includes 
straightening for swing tenters, opening motors, guider 
equipment, batcher motors, and photo-electric equipment 
for detecting the skew in cloth. 


Besides the introduction of this new electric equipment 
for tenters, new range drives and improved resistance 
starters for such applications as roving machines made 
their appearance in 1937. Of interest also is the recent 
installation of a complete electric drive for a sliver lap 
winder in an Eastern textile mill. Pyranol capacitors, 
likewise, have found a place in the textile industry. 


“Wind-Swept” Textile Motor 


Outstanding among the many features of this new 
screenless open motor are the large and practically unob- 
structed air inlet and discharge openings, the smooth 
contours of the air passages, and the unique design and 
location of the fans. The motor is furnished with an 
indestructible rotor with a cast-aluminum winding, and 
smooth, solid end-rings. Cast fans are securely keyed to 
the shaft. These fans have widely spaced blades with 
smooth surfaces to prevent the accumulation of lint. Any 
free lint or duct in the ventilating air is forced through 
unobstructed air passages and is effectively discharged 
through large openings in the stator frame. 

The stator has unusual strength and rigidity. Its lam- 
inations are riveted between the end frames under high 
pressure. The coils, which are of the random-wound 
type, are completely and uniformly wound to help pro- 
vide a clear air passage between them and the end shield. 


The end frames are of malleable iron and the outer and 
inner rings and cross-pieces form an arched truss of great 
rigidity and strength. Cast-iron end shields provide a 
rigid structure to support the ball bearings. Large open- 
ings are shaped and located to direct the air to the fans 
without intervening baffles. Inside surfaces are smooth, 
and the clearances are of generous size to assure easy 
passage of lint. 

The winding insulation, developed in the G-E Research 
Laboratory, is highly resistant to oil, mild chemicals, and 
moisture. Likewise, the coils are held in place by spe- 
cially shaped, hard-fibre top sticks which also are resist- 
ant in a high degree to heat or moisture. The motor feet 
are cast integral with the frame and are ribbed front and 
back for maximum rigidity. Convenient knockoff ledges 
on the end shields permit quick and easy disassembly 
without risk of damage to the motor. 


Batcher Motors 


The gear torque motor, known to the textile industry 
as the “batcher motor,” was originally developed for piece 
batching to wind the cloth under a constant tension, ad- 
justable to suit finish requirements. Now the motor has 
been applied to continuous batching, winding the cloth 
without interrupting delivery from the tenter. 

There are many places in a finishing plant where cloth 
is handled in the roll and where constant cloth tension is 
a highly desirable advantage. The new electric equip- 
ment for the batching process consists not only of the 
batcher motor which is a direct-current gear-motor with 
special windings, but includes a line switch and a suitable 
hand-operated rheostate as well. The motor is directly 


Gear-motor on cloth batcher on Van Vianderen tenter; 
batcher in motion. 


connected to the roll mandrel. With this arrangement, 
the speed varies inversely and the torque directly with the 
roll diameter. 

The rheostat is set to supply the desired cloth tension 


and this setting is maintained throughout the winding | 


operation. The tension is adjustable, from one to 30 
pounds for rolls varying from four to 26 inches in diam- 
eter, depending upon the grade of cloth. With the cloth 
tension positively maintained, the finisher is enabled to 
produce rolls with no distortion of weave and no wrinkles, 
thereby promoting uniform dyeing and finishing. 

A double batcher drive is now in use which permits 
continuous operation of the finishing machines. Two rolls 
and drives are insolved, so arranged that when one batch 
is finished the cloth is cut and a restart made on the other 
roll. Automatic means is provided for catching up on the 
slack that accumulates during the brief halt in batching. 


Guider Equipment 
Successful operation of the tenter depends largely upon 
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the unfailing action of the clips on the tenter chain en- 
gaging the cloth at the entering end. With the new elec- 
tric guider equipment, high-torque motors with low-iner- 
tia rotors are employed. These motors accelerate rapidly 
and are stopped quickly by means of disk-type magnetic 
brakes. Thus the rail not only moves quickly but it 
stops with an equally rapid action and does not “hunt.” 
New type magnetic reversing switches are used to control 
the motors. 

A new type vacuum switch is available for “feeler- 


Cloth tenter equipped with D-C cloth guider motors. 


switch” duty. This new device has totally enclosed con- 
tacts, is quick-acting, and requires very little power for 
operation. 

Recently improved magnetic switches are used to con- 
trol the sidewise motion of the rails. These switches can 
be easily sent to keep the rails within limits to suit va- 
rious cloth widths, and to save time by reducing over- 
travel when no cloth is in the tenter. 


Photo-Electric Weft Straightening Control 


The new control makes use of the frequency of inter- 
ruptions, by the weft threads, of light directed upon the 
photo-tubes. This frequency of light interruptions, when 
properly amplified, controls the operation of the motor 
driving a mechanical straightening device, thus removing 
the skew from the cloth. Outstanding among the many 
advantages the development offers are uniformly straight 
cloth, increased production, and elimination of operator’s 
eve fatigue. 

The object of the straightening process is to adjust the 
selvage edges as the cloth passes through the last finishing 
operation, so that the weft is square with the warp. The 
importance of the operation increases if a pattern is to be 
printed on the cloth, because a pattern printed on a dis- 
torted weave would itself be distorted when the cloth 
straightens in the manufacture of curtains, dresses, paja- 
mas, and the like. In schemes where the control is 
manual, the quality and speed of the straightening depend 
upon the skill and stamina of the operator. At best, he 
cannot accurately detect small skews at cloth speeds in 
excess of 40 yards a minute, whereas modern practice 
calls for cloth speeds up to 100 or 140 yards a minute. 

The new development substitutes electric for manual 
control in the operation of the “stralghtening”’ motor on a 
cloth-straightening equipment built by the Winsor & 
Jerauld Manufacturing Co. In the new scheme, two 
photo-tubes—one on each side of the tenter frame—are 
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mounted over the cloth. Light sources are located directly 
beneath the photo-tubes so that their narrow beams (2% 
in. x .005 in.), after passing through the slots of a Selsyn- 
operated disk, pass through the weave of the cloth to 
the phototubes. As the cloth moves under the tubes, the 
weft threads interrupt the light beams, thus producing 
definite light frequency inputs to the tubes. If the cloth 
is straight, the frequencies on the two photo-tubes will be 
equal. If, however, the cloth is skewed, more light inter- 
ruptions by weft threads will reach one tube than the 
other and the frequencies on the tubes will be unequal. 
Inasmuch as the amplifier, with which each tube is equip- 
ped, is connected to a frequency responsive circuit, this 
inequality of frequencies will operate relays which 
through a magnetic switch, control the operation of the 
straightening motor. This motor, in turn, advances or 
retards one edge of the cloth with respect to the other 
until the skew is removed. 

The control is sensitive over a wide range of operation. 
Cloth speeds may vary from 20 to 140 yards a minute, 
and the weft-thread count may vary from 20 an inch in 
open woven curtain material to 100 an inch in closely 
woven shirting. Combining these limiting features, it is 
apparent that the frequency to which the control must 
be sensitive varies from 280 to 8400 cycles a second. 

Several commercial installations of the new weft- 
straightening control are already in successful operation 

Range Drive 

In a new scheme of meeting both speed and heating 
requirements of cloth-finishing units, a turbine-generator 
set is mechanically connected to the leading or speed- 
determining unit of the range. The follower units are 
driven by squirrel-cage induction motors which follow the 
turbine speed by virtue of the generator frequency. Proc- 
ess steam at the required temperature is provided by run- 
ning the turbine non-condensing at suitable back pres- 
sure. In the conventional set-up, adjustable-speed motors 
have met the wide-range speed requirements, and the 
steam has been supplied separately; the steam turbine is 
particularly well adapted to the service since its speed 
can be controlled either manually or with automatic gov- 
ernors. 


Resistance Starters 


For application on such equipment as roving machines, 
which must be started slowly, a redesigned, smaller, three- 
phase resistance starter has been introduced. It consists 
of two switch elements with a time-delay station, and 
three resistors with taps for adjusting the starter for vary- 
ing torques as required by the machine. The case meas- 
ures only 17% inches high by 205¢ inches wide by 9% 
inches deep. 


Drive for Sliver Lap Winder 


A complete electric drive has replaced belt drive, me- 
chanical brakes, etc., in a sliver winder recently devel- 
oped by the Saco-Lowell Shops. The new winder, accord- 
ing to engineers who designed it, will produce up to one- 
third more lap, at more uniform quality, than previous 
models. It is a self-contained, electrically driven and 


controlled machine in which all mechanical parts, con- 
trary to conventional practice, have been designed and 
built around the electrical parts. The result has been the 
elimination of numerous bothersome parts and the devel- 
opment of a machine of much simpler design. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard St. 
New York 


330 West Adams Street. Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


Neisler Mills Co., Inc. 
Selling Agents 
66-68 Worth St. New York 


Domestic Export 
MERCHANDISING 


Joshua L. Baily & Co. 
10-12 Thomas St. New York 


For Fast Action 


Use 
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Want Ads 


Cotton Goods Markets 


New York.—Demand for cotton goods last week was 
slow. 

Demand for gray goods was retarded by the mild de- 
cline in cotton and lower security values. Price held un- 
changed despite second hand offerings at a discount. Sales 
were a small proportion of the week’s production. 

Combed goods were stronger as a result of steady sales 
of lawns, broadcloths and other goods. Premiums were 
paid for spot lots of slub yarn broadcloths. 

Finished goods were steady and sales were larger than 
in gray goods. Converters were kept busy and a dent 
was made in inventories. Percales were fairly active at 
strong prices. Mills began naming prices on outing flan- 
nels for the new season. Work clothing fabrics sold in 
slightly larger volume. Mills showed part-wool blankets 
at prices considerably under those of a year ago. 

Commission houses were somewhat disappointed at the 
lack of inquiry and laid it to the pessimism generated in 
business circles by disconcerting news from Washington 
and a further easiness in cotton values. That customers 
are in need of goods and would be purchasing them now 
if general conditions were more favorable was seen in the 
numerous requests received from buyers for anticipated 
deliveries. Buyers with goods on order for February 
shipments asked that they be delivered immediately, in- 
dicating that they have immediate use for them. 

One of the most encouraging aspects of the present sit- 
uation in combed cotton goods markets if the way in 
which sales of finished goods continue to run ahead of 
volume in gray goods. For more than ten days demand 
for finished fine cottons has been steady. While orders 
are for relatively small quantities, still business in the 
aggregate is sizable and converters’ stocks are being stead- 
ily reduced. This constant dwindling of stock accumula- 
tions in distributing channels is bound in time to revive 
demand for gray goods with every indication that acute 
shortages will develop before long because mills are tak- 
ing no steps to anticipate this demand. 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s a 3% 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 3% 
Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x60s 4% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 658 
Tickings, 8-ounce _.. 1§Y% 
Denims, 28-in. 11 
Brown sheetings, standard | ‘0% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s . 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 


J.P. STEVENS & CO. Inc. 


Selling Agents 


40-46 Leonard St. New York 
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Cotton Yarn Markets 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Cotton yarn sales for the past week 
have been rather spotty, with prices spotty also. Gener- 
ally though, prices have held rather well, with some of the 
smaller sources tending toward lowering quotations as a 
result of needing cash. This tendency has been largely in 
numbers in which labor cost and premiums asked for 
better grade cotton are not of such paramount import- 
ance. 


For better grades of yarn, where premium grades of 
cotton are required, and where labor costs play a prom- 
inent part, there has been no softening noted. With an 
apparent shortage of the best grades of cotton, and with 
improved sales in the numbers that require this cotton, 
there has been a general movement to quote higher prices 
than a month ago, with little uniformity as to pricing or 
delivery for distant delivery. 


Demand for some counts substantially exceeds the call 
for others, which leads to firming-up of quotations on the 
more active numbers. In some quarters this has led to 
reinstatement of the differentials which prevailed during 
the greater part of last year. Leading sources will book 
orders for some counts at about what is shown in the pub- 
lished lists, but for other numbers they ask a cent or two 
more. 


An extreme case is found in the difference between sin- 
gle combed peeler asking prices and what is being quoted 
by some sources for corresponding counts of ply combed 
yarn. For 20s/1 combed, for example, 26 cents is being 
named for good quality yarn; but for a similar grade of 
20s/2 combed, the same mills ask 31 cents for the nat- 
ural yarn, with a further advance, of course, for dyed 
varn of the same quality. Again, in the case of 60s/2 
combed peeler, 53 cents is being asked by leading sources, 
as against 49 cents quoted elsewhere. 


Southern Single Skeins Two-Ply Plush Grade 


Rs 17% #£«212s 19% 
10s 18 16s 21 
12s 18% 20s 21! 
14s 19 30s 26 
20s 20 
26s 23 
20s 95, Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
26s oR +814 
40 

19 
12s 19% 
Southern Single Warps 14s 20 
16s 14, 
10° 18 20s 21% 
12s 18% 
19% Carpet Yarns 
20s 20 of Ra 
8-Ib., 8s, 3 and 
30s 25 Co stored strips, &s, 3 and 
40s 30 ply 18 
white carpets, 8s. 3 and 
Southern Two-Ply Chain 4-ply 17% 
Warpe Part Waste Insulated Yarns 
Rs 
12s 19 Ss, 2. 3 and 4-ply 19 
16s 20 10s, 2, 3and 4-ply 15% 
12s, 2-nly 16 
24s 22 20s, 2-ply 19% 
94 16s, 2-ply 18 
20s 30s, 2-ply 
26s 29 
10s 30 Southern Frame Cones 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins &s 17 
10s 17% 

8s 18 12s 18 
10s 18% 14s 18% 
12s 19 16s 19 
l4s 19% 20s 20 
16s 20 22s 21 
208 ‘21 24s 22 
26s 24 
30s 26 
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HARDING & HEAL 


ESTABLISHED 1666 


PRINTERS 
Manufacturers of One Time Carbon Forms 


102-104 GREENWICH STREET 
NEw YORK. N. Y. 
REPRESENTATION IN THE SOUTH 
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THE SNAPFORM 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE STOCKS = 

Bought—Sold—Quoted | 


Since the beginning of our organization in 1919, we 


have traded actively in Southern Cotton Mill stocks 


List your stocks for sale with us 


R. S. DICKSON & CO. 


Charlotte 
New York Chicago Richmond Raleigh Columbia 


oe 


IF iTS PAPER | 
Send Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


DILLARD PAPER CO. 


GREENSBORO. N.C. GREENVILLE, S.C. 


BALING PRESS 


Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Cen- 
ter of Screw. 

Push Button Control—Reversing 
Switch with limit stops ur 
and down. 

Self contained. Set anywhere 
you can run a wire. 


Our Catalogue sent on request will 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. | 
328 West Water St. SYRACUSE. N. Y | 
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WANTED—Modern used cotton gin outfit 
in good condition. Also, modern used 
hosiery mill machinery Address Box 
136, Columbia, 8S. C. 


POSITION WANTED by Winder Man. 
Years successful experience as section 
man and second hand on rayon and 
cotton. Will prove ability before hiring 
References. Address ‘‘W-50,."" care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


New Cotton Uses 
Make Progress 


Athens, Ga.—The Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, which last 
year spent $100,000 in an effort to 
develop new uses for cotton, reported 
on the progress of this work. 

A report to the Georgia Agricul- 
tural Extension Service said: 

“With the help of agricultural col- 
leges and various Federal, State and 
local governmental agencies, the AAA 
has tested many new methods of con- 
suming cotton. It was used for wrap- 
ping bales of cotton, building roads, 
covering tobacco beds which had 
been sprayed for blue mold, protect- 
ing fruit from moths in California 
and various other purposes. 

“Cotton bagging in which bales are 
wrapped would require about 150,- 
000 bales of cotton each year, if it 
were brought into general use. As a 
part of the test, several bales were 
traced from the producer, through 
the merchant, to the mill operator. 
These bales were in good condition 
when they reached the mill. 

“One of the problems confronted 
in using cotton bagging was the 
lighter weight of the bale. Cotton 
bagging is about seven pounds lighter 
than jute and this places a penalty 
on bales wrapped in cotton. This 
year, however, a good many mills 
have agreed to use the cotton bagging 
and pay for the difference in weight. 
Cotton ginners and compressors now 
are accustomed to using jute and any 
changes will come slowly, due to the 
extra trouble and expense.’ 


World 
Cotton Declines 


Washington —The Agriculture De- 
partment reported that world con- 
sumption of raw cotton had declined 
“considerably” during the past six 
weeks. 

The decline was sharpest in the 
United States, but not as great as 
during the August-November period. 

Reports from European cotton 
textile centers indicate, the depart- 
ment said, that on that continent, as 
in this country, manufacturers’ sales 
of cotton textiles during recent weeks 
were below the restricted output, 
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Classified Department 


Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg. 
Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. S. Patent Office 


particulars, salary 
application. Address Box X. Y. Z., 
Textile Bulletin. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


ERATO WANTED—Overseer of Weaving and As- 
' PAUL B. N | sistant Superintendent by small mill 
PATENT ATTORNEY making osnaburgs, single and double 

1408 Johnston Bidg. filling ducks. Applicant must be man 


with practical experience and not over 
40 years of age. Give references and full 
desired in letter of 
care 


POSITION WANTED by young man 34 


A TRAINED, EXPERIENCED, yet thor- years of age as superintendent of a 
oughly practical, Plant Engineer desires small weaving mill or overseer of large 
an opening with a Southern Industrial weave room lL. Cc. S. course, 15 years 


Plant. Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology 1911 Address “CC. D. L.,” care 
Textile Bulletin. 


and grey. Address ‘‘Experience,”’ 


Textile Bulletin. 


experience on plain and fancy, colored 


care 


THE MOST MODERN EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The Bahnson Humiduct 


For Humidifying—Heating—Ventilating—Air Conditioning 
ALL IN ONE UNIT 


Air Conditioning in industry is growing in importance because of its effect on 
people, products and profits. It must be considered as one of the 
essential tools of modern plant operation. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY, WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 
SALES ENGINEERS: 


D. P. STIMSON Il. LL. BROWN Pr. 8. FRAMBACH D. D. SMITH 
Ss. C. STIMSON 886 Drewry St. H.E. 703 Embree Crescent 906 W. Lovell 8t. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. Westfield, N. J. Kalamazoo, Michigan 


John P. Maguire & Company 


Factois— 370 “new yore 
Check credits, absorb credit loses, cash sales 


Sou. Repr.: TAYLOR R. DURHAM, First Nat'l. Bk. Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


| TEXTILE MACHINERY FOR SALE 


3—Monforts 80” 36 Roll D. A. Nappers. 
} 34—- Whitin Band 3%” ga., 2” ring, 216 spindle frames. 
22 Whitin Tape 3” ga., 256 spindle frames. 
i2—H & B Band Dry Twisters, 4%” ga., 3%” ring, 132 sp. ea. 
20—Saco-Lowell 40” Cards, 12” collers. 
} 60—H & B American 40” Cards, 10” coilers. 
34— Whitin 40” Cards, 12” coilers. 
30—Hetherington Nasmith Type 6 Head Combers. 
2%—F & J Tape Dry 5%” x 44%” Ring, 132 Sp. Twisters. 
°260—Draper 40” Model E Looms. 
i—Parks-Cramer Humidifier Unit, 35 Atomizers and Compressor. 
12—AMCO Auto. Humidifier Controls. 
16—Bahnson Humidifiers, 110 volt motor. 
12—Universal No. 50 Winders. 


J. H. WINDLE & COMPANY, TEXTILE MACHINERY 


231 South Main St., Providence, R. |. 


‘ 


Tel. Gaspee 6464 
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ORNAMENTALS—Pink Dogwood, Purple 
Magnolias, yrafted Holly, Finest 
Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses, Bulbs, Pe- 
rennials, and Fruit Trees. Attractive 
rices. Write for list. Ellis Nurseries, 
ept. T, Griffin, Ga. 


SERVICES DESIRED of capable textile 
mill cost man. In answering furnish in 
detail account of experience and type 
system used, also salary expected. Ad- 
dress ‘“‘Cost Man,”’ care Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


WANT TO BUY several thousand pitch 
band loom reeds. Can use only the fol- 
lowing width reeds: 3%” inside meas- 
urements, 4%” outside measurements. 
When replying please furnish inventory 
of what you have for sale, stating num- 
ber of reeds, dents per one inch, length 
overall. Howard Bradshaw, Columbia, 


W ANTED—15,000 short, 4%-inch length, 
Whitin spinning rollers. Quote lowest 
price. Address ‘Rollers,’ care Textile 
Bulletin. 


A man was fumbling at his keyhole 
in the small hours of the morning. A 
policeman saw the difficulty and 
came to the rescue. 

“Can I help you to find the key- 
hole, sir?” he asked. 

“Thash all right, old man.” said 
the other cheerily, “you jusht hol the 
housh shtill and I can manage.”’ 


“What would you do if you had no 
appetite?’ some one asks. We'd go 
down town and stick out our tongue 
at the grocer.—Olin Miller. 


Rastus: ‘“‘Ah’s sure advanced in de 
pas’ couple ob years.”’ 

Mose: ‘“How’s dat?” 

Rastus: “Well, two years ago Ah 


was called a lazy loafer, and now 
Ah’s called an unfortunate victim ob 
de unemployment sitcheeyashun.”’ 


LAC 
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Southern Sources Supply 


For Equipment, Parts, Material, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly in TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABBOTT MACHINE CO., Wilton, N. H. Sou. Agt., L. B. 
Ligon, Greenville, 5. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., THE, 2840 Archer Ave., Chicago, UL Sou. 
Sales Offices: Georgia—<Atlanta, Acme Steel Co. of Ga., Inc., 603 
Stewart Ave.: F. H. Webb, Mer., 1281 Oxford Rd., N. E.; C. A 
Carrell. 2135 Cascade Rd., S. W. North Carolina—Charlotte, F. 
G. German, 1617 Beverly Drive. South Carolina—Greenville, G. 
R. Easley, 107 Manly St. lennessee—Signal Mountain, W. G. 
Polley, 802 James Blvd. Florida—Orlando, R. N. Sillars, 605 E. 
Gore Ave. Louisiana—New Orleans, J. C. Brill, 518 Gravier St. 


AKRON BELTING co., Akron, 0. Sou Branches, 914 Johnston 
Bide., Charlotte, N. C.; 905 Woodside Bidge., Greenville, S. C.; 
390 S. Second St., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. Sou. Sales 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Healey Bidg., Berrien Moore, Mgr.; Balti- 
more, Md., Lexington Bidg., A. T. Jacobson, Megr.; Birmingham, 
Ala., Wel ‘ib Crawford Bldg., John J. Greagan, Mgr.; Charlotte, 
N. C., Johnston Bidg., William Parker, Mgr.; Chattanooga, 
Tenn... Tennessee Electric Power Bide... DL. 8S Kerr, Mer.; Cin- 
cinnati, O., First National Bank Bidg., W. G. May, Mgr.; Dallas, 
Tex.. Santa Fe Bidg., E. W. Burbank, Mgr.; Houston, Tex., Shell 
Bidg.. K. P. Ribble, Mer.: New Orleans, La., Canal Bank Bidg., 
W. Stevens, Mer.; Richmond, Va., Electric Bidg., C. 
Crosby, Mger.; St. Louis, Mo., Railway Exchange Bidg., 
Orth, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., Frost National Bank Bidg., Kari 
R. Hury, Mer.; Tampa, Fla., 415 Hampton St., H. C. Flanagan, 
Mer.; Tulsa, Okla., 18 North Guthrie St., D. M. McCargar, Mgr.; 
Washington, D. C., Southern Bidg., H. C .Hood, Mer. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., Detroit, Mich. Sou. Offices: 
Court Square BDidg., Baltimore, Md.; 1211 Commercial Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Rooms 716-19 101 Marietta ‘St. Bidg.. 
Atianta. Ga.; 846 Baronne St., New Orleans, La.; 1005-6 Amer- 
ican Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio; 619 Mercantile Bidg., Dallas, Tex.; 
201 Petroleum Bidg., 1314 Texas Ave., Houston, Tex - 310 Mutua!) 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo.; 620 5. Sth St., Architects & Bidrs. 
Exhibit Bidg., Louisville, Ky.; 1433 Oliver Bidg., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: 7 North 6th St., Richmond, Va. 


AMERICAN CASABLANCAS CORP., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Warehouse, 1000 W. Morehead St. F. Casablancas 
and J. Casablancas, Executives; J. Rabasa, Technical Expert. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mgr. 


AMERICAN ENKA CORP., 271 Church St., New York City. 
Sou. Rep., R. J. Mebane, Asheville, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. L. Southern 
plant, Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE CO., Woonsocket, R. L. Sou. Rep., 
Ernest F. Culbreath, P. O. Box 11, Charoltte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK PRODUCTS CO. (Textile Division). 
Lancaster, Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C 
T. L. Hill. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN 4&4 CO., Inc., Providence, R. lL. Frank 
WwW. Johnson. Sou. Mer., Box 1268, Charlotte, N. ©. Sou. Reps., 
Robert BE. Buck, Box 904, Greenville, 8S. C.; Harold T. Buck, 1615 
12th St.. Columbus, Ga.; W. Chester Cobb, Hotel Russell Erskine, 
Huntsville, Ala.; D. Floyd Burns, Jr., Box 198, Durham, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., Inc., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A 
Norwood Place, Greenville, s. C.; 215 Central Ave., 5. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Textile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex 


ATLANTA HARNESS & REED MFG. CO., Atlanta, Ga. G. P 
Carmichael, Athanta Office; Alabama, Georgia and Mississippi 
Kep., Barney R. Cole, Atlanta Office; North Carolina and South 
Carolina Rep., Dave Jones, Greenville, 5. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, Winston-Salem, N. C. North and South 
Carolina Rep., S. C. Stimson, Winston-Salem, N. C. Sou. Rep.., 
I L. Brown, 886 Drewery St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Northern Rep., 
EF. S. Frambach, 703 Embree Crescent, Westfield, N. J. Western 
Rep., D. D. Smith, 906 W. Lovell St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep., Ernest 
FE. Culbreth, 602 Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: Her- 
bert Booth, Claridge Manor Apt., Birmingham, Ala 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill Sou. Office, 31 W 
McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mer. 


CHARLES BOND CO., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps., Harold C. Smith, Greenville, S. C.; Harold C. Smith, Jr., 
Greenville, S. C.; John C. Turner, P. O. Box 1344, Atlanta, Ga. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. 
Sou. Mer., H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 1169, Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps., W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto B5t., Spartanburg, Ss. Cc.: R. C. 
Young, 1216 Kenilworth Ave., Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, 
303 Hill St., LaGrange, Ga. 


BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps., Ralph 
Goasett. Woodside Bidg.. Greenville C.: William J. Moore 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8S. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin. 
Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sin- 
gleton Co., Inc., Dallas, Tex. 


BUTTERWORTH 4@ SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Rep., J. H. Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. ©. 


CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New York City. 
Sou. Reps., M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike 
A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N .C.; A. Max Browning, 
Hillsboro, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 
CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, Inc., Charlotte, 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


CiIBA CO., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. 
Sou. Offices and Warehouses, Charlotte. N. C. 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, lowa. Luther Knowles, Sou. Agt., 
Box 127, Telephone 2-2486, Charlotte, N. C. Sou: Reps., Grady 
Gilbert, Telephone 1132, Concord, N. C.; Clinton Sales Co., inc., 
W. T. Smith, 2 Morgan Bldg... Greenville, 5S. C.; Lee Gilbert, Box 
481, Tel. 2913, Spartanburg, Cc. Boyd, 1071 Bellevue 
Drive, N. E., Tel. Hemlock 7055. ‘Ailanta. Ga.; Dana H. Alexan- 
der (Mill and Paper Starch Div.). Birmingham, Ala. Stocks 
cated at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Charlotte; Consoll- 
dated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S .C.; Atlanta Service Ware- 
house, Atlanta. 


COOLING & AIR CONDITIONING CORP., THE, 101 Marietta 
St., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Marlow, Megr.; 708 Guilford Bidg.. Greens- 
boro, A. Wason, Mer. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City. Corn Products Sales Co.., Gree nville, S. C., John R. 
White, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co.. Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanburg, 5S. C., J. Canty Alexander, Asst. Sou. Mer.; Corn 
Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper Starch Div.), Hurt Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga., ©. G. Stover, Mer.;: Corn Products Sales Co.. 824-25 
N. C. Bank Bidg., Greensboro, N. c., W. R. Joyner, Mar.: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kel- 
ley, Mgr. Stocks carried at convenient points. 


CRESP!, BAKER &@ CO., 411% S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass 
Sou. Piant, Charlotte, N. C. 


CUTLER, ROGER W., 141 Milk St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office. 
Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Southern Tape Agent: Byrd 


Miller, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Roll Agents: Dixie 
Roller Shop, Rockingham, N. C.; A. J. Whittemore & Sons, 
surlington, N. C.; Dixie Roll & Cot Co., Macon, Ga.: Morrow 


Roller Shop, Albemarle, N. ©C.; Greenville Roll & Leather Co., 
Greenville, 5. C. Take Up Roll Agent: M. Bradford Hodges, 
752, Atlanta, Ga. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep., 
John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.;: Chas. L. 
Ashley, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 


DAUGHTRY SHEET METAL CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, 145 Lyman St., Asheville, N. C. 
Sou. Rep., L. B. Denison, Genl. Mer. 


DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C 
Charlotte, N. C, 


DRAKE CORP., Norfolk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Rep., BE. N. 
Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth 
St., S. W., Atainta, Ga... W. M. Mitchell: Spartanburg, 
Clare H. Draper, Jr 


Greenville, 8S. C., 


DUNKEL CO., PAUL A., 82 Wall St., New York City. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., E. I., Organic Chemi- 
cals Dept., Dyestuffs and Fine Chemicals Div., Wilmington, Del. 
John L. Dabbs, Sou. Sales Mgr.; D. C. Newman, Asst. Sou. Sales 
Megr.; J. D. Sandridge, Asst. Sou. Sales Megr.: E. P. Davidson, 
Asst. Mgr. Technical. Sou. Warehouses, 414 8S. Church S8t.. 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps., C. H. Asbury, H. B. Constable, J. P. 
Franklin, J. F. Gardner, L. E. Green, M. D. Haney, W. R. Ivey, 
S. A. Pettus, A. W. Picken, N. R. Vieira, Charlotte Office: J. T. 
McGregor, Jr., James A. Kidd, 1035 Jefferson Standard Bldg., 
Greensboro, N. C.; John L. Dabbs, Jr., G. H. Boyd, 804 Provident 
Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; R. D. Sloan, T. R. Johnson. Green- 
ile, 5. C.; W. F. Crayton, Adam Fisher, Jr.. W. A. Howard. 
Columbus, Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Tom Taylor, New- 
nan, Ga. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., E. |., Grasselli Chemicals 
Dept., Wilmington, Del. Howard J. Smith, Dist. Sales Mer., W 
F. Hummel, Salesman, 414 S. Church St., Charlotte, N. C. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS @ CO., E. |., Rayon Div., et H. 
Coker, Dist. Sales Mgr., 414 S. C hurch St., Charlotte, N. Ace- 


tate Div., J. J. Cook, Dist. Sales Mer., 414 8. Church Ta Char- 
lotte, N. Cc. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS 4 CO., Ine., E. The BR. & 
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Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del. R. M. Levy, Dist. Sales 
Mer., 302 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
EATON, PAUL 8B., 213 Johnston Bide., Charlotte, N. C 
ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bidg., Charlotte. 
N. C., 8S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 
FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass Sou. Office, 413 
7 


Johnston Bide., Charlotte, 
FRANKLIN MACHINE CO., 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., 
Greenville, 8. C 


Providence, R. 
Plants, 


44 Cross St., 


Providence, R. I. Sou. 


. and Chattanooga, Tenn 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1215 Johnston Bidg.., Charlotte, N. C.. 
Cc. L. Rowe, Sou. Sales Mer. Reps., J. Lassiter KF. ww Rea- 
gan, E. H. Chapman, Charoltte, N. C.; J. C. Borden, Grace 
American Bidge., Richmond, Va.: D. H. R. Wigg, Wainwright 
Bide... Norfolk. Va.: W. A. Counts aw & Commerce Bldg., 
Bluetets, _ Ww. Va.: H. C. Moshell, Peoples Bank Charies- 
ton, SB. W. Black, Greenville, 8S. C H. G. Thompson 
Bristol, 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 1101 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C.. 


RB. A. Stigen, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., 
Offices and Warehouses. 
Charleston, W. Va... W. L 
Coles, Dallas, 
M. Wise. W 


Schenectady, N. Y. Sou. Sales 
Atianta. Ga.. E .H.-Ginn, Dist. Mer.; 
Alston. Mer.: Charlotte. N. C., E. P 
Tex... L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mer.; Houston, 
O'Hara. Mers.: Oklahoma City. Okla. F. 
D. Hathway. B. F. Dunlap. Mers. Sou. Sales Offices. Birming- 
ham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.: Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. Mc- 
Kinney, Mer.: Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mer.: Knoxville. 
Tenn... A. B. Cox, Mer Louisville. Ky.. E. B. Myrick, Mer.; 


Memphis, Tenn., G. O. McFarlane, Mer.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. 
Barksdale, Mer.: New Orleans, La... B. Willard, Mer.: Richmond, 
Va.. J. W. Hicklin, Mer San Antonio, Tex I A. Uhr. Mer.: 
Sou. Service Shops, Atlanta. Ga.; W. Selbert, Mer.; Dallas. 


Tex., W .F. Kaston, Mer.: 
GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., 


Houston, Bunker, Mer. 


Hoboken, N. J. 


Sou. Reps.. Frank BE. Keener, 187 Spring St.. N. W Atianta, 
Ga.: C. N. Knapp, Commercial Bank Bldg., Charlotte, N.C 


GOODYEAR TIRE RUBBER CO.., Inc., 
Offices and Reps... W. C. Killick. 209-11 E 


THE. Akron. O. Sou. 
7th St.. Charlotte. N 


C.: W. Reynolds Barker, 141 N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Cc. O. Roome, 500-6 N. Carroliton Ave., New Orleans, La.; J. H. 


Neiberding. 1128 Unton Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: W. R 
and Guthrie. Loutsville. Kv.: R. G. Abbott. 
Richmond, Va.: FE. A. Filley and R. B 


turtle. 3rd 
Alien and Broad Sts.. 
Warren. 214 Spring St.. 


N. W., Atlanta. Ga.: J. L. Sinclair, 700 S. 2ist St.. Birmingham. 
Ala.: Atlanta Belting Co.. Atlanta, Ga.; Battey Machinery Co.. 
Rome, Ga.: Bluefield Supply Co., Bluefield, W. Va.; Gastonia Mil! 
Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.: Knoxville Belting & Supply Co.. 


Knoxville, Tenn.: Laurel Mach. & Fdry. Co., Laurel, Miss.; Or- 


lando Armature Works, Orlando. Fla.: McComb Supply Co., Har- 
lan, Ky., and Jellico, Tenn.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.: Mississippi Fdry. & Mach. Co., Jackson, Miss.: 
Moore-Handley Hdwe. Co., Birmingham. Ala.;: Morgan's, Inc.. 
Savannah, Ga.: Mulberry Supply Co., Mulberry, Fila.; C. T. Pat- 
terson Co., Inc., New Orleans, La.: Pensacola Tool & Supply 
Corp., Pensacola, Fla.: I. W. Philips ,.Tampa, Fla.; Pye-Barker 
Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Railey Milam Hdwe. Co., Miami, Fla.; 
Sullivan Hdwe. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Supertor tron Works & 


Supply Co.., 
Macon, Ga.; 
Supply Co., 


Shreveport, La.; Taylor Iron 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Tidewater 
Norfolk, Va., Columbia, 8S. C., Asheville, N. C. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Box 1375. Greensboro, N 
{<. Phone Greensboro 5071 collect. Geo. A. McFetters, Pres. and 
Mer.: Geo. H. Batchelor, sales manager. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Successor to GULF RE.- 
FINING CO... Pittsbureh, Pa. Division Sales Offices: Atlanta 
Ga.—A. M. Wright. Greenville, S. C.: T. C. Scaffe, Spartanburg, 
Ss. C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.: R. G. Burkhalter, Char 
lotte, N. C.: G. P. Kine. Jr.. Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.: New 
York, N. Y.: Philadelphia, Pa.: New Orleans, La.: Houston. 
Tex.; Louisville, Ky.: Toledo, O. 


HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, 
Sou. Mer... Charlies €. Clark. Box 274. 
Reps., Tally W. Piper, Box 534, 
Greenville, 8. C 


H 4&4 B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., 
Offices, 815 The Citizens and Southern 
Atianta, Ga., J. C. Martin. Agt.; Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N 
C.. Elmer J. McVey. Mer.: Fritz Sweifel, Fred Dickinson, Jim 
Miller, sales and service representatives. 


Works & Supply Co 


New York Clty. 
Spartanburg. S. C. Sales 
Fairfax, W. R. Sargent, 


Pawtucket, R. LL. Sou 
National Bank 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, 
utors—Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga. 
cules Powder Co., Paper Makers Chemical Div.., 


Del. Distrib- 
Tenn.;: Her- 
Atlanta, Ga 


Warehouses—American Storage and Warehouse Co., 505-513 
Cedar St., Charlotte, A C.: Textile Warehouse Co., 511-513 
Rhett St., Greenville, S. C.; South Atlantis Bonded Warehouse 
Corp., Washingto mand Macon Sts.. Greensboro, N. C 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., 


Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. Rep., 
liana Specialty Co., P. O 


Box 520, Charlotte, N. C. 


Caro- 


HOLBROOK RAWHIDE CO., Providence, LR. I. 
utors, Odell Mill Supply Co.., Greensboro, N. ¢ 
ply Co., and Charlotte Supply Co., 
— Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C 

Montgome ry & Crawford, 
Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; 
Southern Belting Co., 


Sou. Distrib- 
; Textile Mill Sup- 
N. C.: Gastonia 
Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 
Spartanbure. Ss. C Carolina 
Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga.; Greenville Textile Mill Supply 


Co., Greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Sup- 
ply Co., Birmingham, Ala.; Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


HOUGHTON 4 CO., E. F.., 
Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., W .H. Brinkley, 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps., 
Square Bidg., Baltimore, Md.; C 


240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, 
1410 First National Bank 
Walter Andrews, 1306 Court 


. L. Higert, 1306 Court Square 
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Bldg., Baltimore, Md.;: C. B. Kinney, 1410 First National Bank 


Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: D .O. Wylie, 1410 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; J. J. Reilly, 2855 Peachtree, Apt. No. 45, 
Atlanta. (Ga.: James A. Brittain. 1526 Sutherland Piace. Home- 
wood, Birmingham, Ala.: J. W. Byrnes, 333 St. Charles St.. New 
Orieans, La.: B }. Dodd, 333 St. Charles St., New Orleans, La. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 253 Summer 8St., 
tep., Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 


Mass. Sou 
Charlotte 


Boston, 
Phone 3-3692, 


Office and 


Plant, 244 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, Mer. 
5S. W. Rep., Russell A. Singleton, Mail Route 5, Dallas, Tex. 

KENNEDY CO., W. A., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C 
W. A. Kennedy, Pres. 

JACOBS MFG. CO., E. H., Danielson, Conn. Sou, Rep., W 
Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C. Mer. Sou. Service Dept.., 
S. B. Henderson, Greer, 8S. C.;: Dan B. Griffin, Southern Sales 
Rep., E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. Sou. Distributors, Odell Mill Sup- 
ply Co., Greensboro, N .C.: Textile Mill Supply Co., and Char- 
lotte Supply Co.., Charlotte, N. C.;: Gastonia Mill Supply Co.., 


Gastonia, N. C.:; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. C.; 
Co., Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, 
C.: Industrial Supply Co., Clinton, S. C.: C 
Greenville, 8S. C.; Fulton Supply Co., 
Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.;: Greenville Textile Mill Supply Co.., 
greenville, S. C., and Atlanta, Ga.; Young & Vann Supply Co.., 
Birmingham, Ala.: Waters-Garland Co., Louisville, Ky. 


JACKSON LUMBER CO., Lockhart, Ala. 
KEEVER STARCH CO., Sou. 


Sullivan Hdw 
Spartanburg, 
arolina Supply 
Atlanta, Ga.; Southern 


Columbus. O 1200 Wood- 


Office, 


side Bidg., Greenville. S. C.: Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Aet. Sou 
Warehouses, Greenville, S. C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps. 
Claude B. ler .P. O. Box 1383, Greenville. S. C.: Luke J. Castile. 
515 N. Church St., Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace. 1115 S. 26th 
St.. Birmingham, Ala. 

LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., Inc., 2607 E. Tioga St... Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Sou. Rep., A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte. 
N. C 

McLEOD, INC., WILLIAM, 33 Elm St.. Fall River, Mass. Sou 
Rep., Bdward Smith, Asheboro, Cc 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Sou. Rep., Taylor R. Durham, First National Bank Blde.. Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

THE MERROW MACHINE CO., 8 Laure! St.. 7 irtford, Conn. 
E. W. Hollister, P. ©. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. * R. B. More- 
land, P. O. Box 895, Atlanta, Ga 

NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Inc., Harrison, N. J. Sou 
Offices and Plant, Cedartown, Ga. Sou. Reps., D. Rion, Cedar 
town, Ga.; C. E. Elphick, 100 Buist Ave., Greenville, S. C.: 
R. B. Macintyre, care D. G. Macintyre, Franklinton, N. C.: Paul 
Starke, 2026 Eaton Place, Baltimore, Md. Warehouse. Chatta- 


nooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Exchange St.., 


Providence, R. lL. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 131 W. First St.. 
Charlotte, N. C., Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaffney. S. C. Sou 
Reps., L. EB. Taylor, Box 272, Atlanta, Ga.: Otto Pratt, Gaffney, 


979 
Rox 272. 


S. C.: H. B. Askew, Atanta, Ga. 
NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN 4&4 SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H 

Sou. Rep., D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C. 

N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 2982 Madison 


Ave., New York 


City. Sou. Office, 1000 W. Morehead St., Phone 3-7191. Char- 
lotte, N. C., Spartanburg, S. C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville. S. C. 
NORLANDER MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. 


Plant, 213 W Gastonia, N. 


NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORP., 
Sou. Rep., E. W. Lawrence, 1841 Plaza. 


Long St., 


Stamford, Conn. 
Chaflotte, N. C. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep... 
W. Klumph, 2018 Dilworth Road, West, Charlotte. 
Cliff C. Myers, 2131 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte, N. C., 


PARKS-CRAMER CoO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Char- 
lotte, N. C. Atlanta Office, Bona Allen Bide. 


PERKINS & SON, Inc., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS, CO. (Group Accident 


and Health, and Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Southdastern Div. Office, 203 Commercial Bidg., Gastonia. N. C. 
RHODE ISLAND TOOL CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. 


Rep., 
Henry Anner, Box 1515, Greenville, S. 

RHOADS, J. E. & SONS, 35 
Sou. Reps., L. H Schwoebel,. 
4.5 


N. Sixth St.. 


Philadelphia, Pa 
864 W. Fifth St., 


Winston-Salem 


Mitchell, Box 1589, Greenville, S. C.: A. S. Jay. 1800 

S. 21st St.. Birmingham, Ala.; J. T. Hoffman, 88 Forsyth St.. 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Atlanta Store, C. R. Mitchell, Mer., 88 
Forsyth st.. Ss. W.. Phone Walnut 5915, Atlanta, Ga 

ROY & SONS, B. S., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, 21 Byrd 
Bivd., Greenville, S. C., John R. Roy, Representative. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St.. Boston. Mass. Sou. 
Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W Gayle 
sou. Agent; Branch Sou. Offices, Atlanta, Ga.. John L. Graves 
Mer.; Greenville, S. C. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Rep., Har- 
old P. Goller, Greenville, S. C.: Alexander W Anderson, 10 Mil- 


ton Ave., Edgewood, R. ! 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY &@ CO., 748 Rice St.. N. W 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., THE, 
houses: Richmond, 1315 E. Main St.: 
St.; Charlotte, 222 W. First St.: 
Columbia, 1713 Main St.; Atlanta, 70 Broad St.. N. W. 
1038 Broadway; Nashville, 711 Church St.; Chattanooga, 826-328 
Broad St.; Birmingham, 2016 Third Ave., N.: fontgomery, 33 
Commerce St.; Knoxville, 314 8. Gay St. Sou. Reps, B. H. 
Steger, 222 W. ist St., Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Olmey, 158 BE. 


. Atlanta, Ga 
Cleveland, O. Sou 
Savannah, 655 
Spartanburg, 158 E 


Ware- 
Liberty 

Main St.: 
Columbus. 


— 
: 
4 
é 
in 
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Main St., Spartanburg, S. W. O. Masten, 2308 S. Main St., 
Winston-Salem, N. C.: T. R. 509 Westover Ave., Roanoke, 
Va.;: G. N. Jones, 207 Glascock St., Raleigh, N. C.: W. H. Mast- 
brook. 105 W. Iver St.. Gree nahoro. we. ‘Sre8 John Limbach. 70 
Broad St., N. W.. Atlanta, Ga.; D. S. Shimp, 3 Cummins Station, 
Nashville, Tenn.; O. A. King, Apt. 1, 2400 Barton Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va.; James C. Wilkinson, 230 Bay View Bivd., Portsmouth, 
Va. 


SIGNODE STEEL STRAPPING CO., 2600-2620 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Sou. Warehouses and Offices, Greensboro, N. 
C., 908 Lakeview St., Phone 6935. O. B. Shelton, Rep.; AWanta., 
Ga., 1138 Courtland St . S. E.. A. &. Stephens, Rep.; New Orleans, 
La., 700 Tchoupitoulas St., P. EB. Odenhahl, Rep. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., Inc., Southeastern Div. Office, 
1602 Baltimore Trust Bldg.. Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union 
Storage Warehouse Co., 1000 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C.; 
Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St.. Greenville. S. C.: South 
Atiantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.: New South 
Express Lines, Columbia, S. C.: Terminal Storage Corp., 317 N. 
17th St.. Richmond. Va.: Taylor Transfer Co., 102 Boush St., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, N. C. 


STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Ill. Sou. Offices, 1710 
Rhodes-Haverty Blidg., Atlanta, Ga.. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Sou. 
Mer., L. A. Dillon, Asst. Sou. Mer., 812 Montgomery Bidg., Spar- 
tanbure. 8S. C.: Geo. A. Dean. Reps. W. T. O'’Steen, Greenville, 
Ss. C.: H. F. Taylor, Jr., Monroe, N. C.; John T. Higginbothem:; 
H. A. Mitchell, Birmingham, Ala. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Phila- 


de Iiphia. Pa. Sou. Office Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
C.. 


H. EB. Littlejohn and J. J. Kaufman, Jr., Vice-Pres. in 
Te aeat of reed plant; Atlanta, Ga., H. Raiford Gaffney, 268 Mc- 
Donough Bivd., Greensboro, N. C., °. W. Cain. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. 
Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsey St., Fall 
River, Mass. Sou. Rep., Geo. W. Walker, P. O., Box 1894, Green- 
ville, S. C.: D. J. Quillen, P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, 5S. C. 


STURTEVANT CO., B. F., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. Sou. 
Offices, 101 Marietta St. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., C. C. Gray, Mer. ; 
708 Guilford Bldg., Greensboro, Hunken, Mer.; 708 
Mills Bide... Washington, D. C., E. N. Foss, I, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, 
Pres. and Mer. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. District Offices, Box 901, 

Norfolk, Va.. and Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga Bulk plants and ware- 
houses in all principal cities. Lubrication Engineers, H. L. Mar- 
low. W. H. Grose, W. P. Warner, Greensboro, N. C.; W. , 
Goebel. Roanoke, Va.; A. H. Bamman, Norfolk, Va.; P. H. 
Baker, Spartanburg, S. C.; D. L. Keys, Richmond, Va. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., 905 S. Main St., East Point, (Atlanta) 
Georgia. 


TEXTILE-FINISHING MACHINERY CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Office. Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


TEXTILE SHOP, THE, Franklin St., Spartanburg, 8S. C. E. J. 
Paddy, Sec. and Treas. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 
Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Ga 


U S BOBBIN @ SHUTTLE co., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants 
Greenville, — C.: Johnson City, Tenn., and Monticello, Ga. Sou. 
Reps., E. Rowell Holt, J. M. Gregg, 208 Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N Pie M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8S. C.: Chas. 
Sidney Jordan. Monticello, Ga., and L. K. Jordan, Sales Mar., 
Monticello, Ga. 


U. S. RING TRAVELER CO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 
Phone 4685, 107 Elm St., Greenville. 


. 8S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., Providence, R. lL Sou. 
J. S. Palmer, 1605 Woodside Nat'l. Bank 
Greenville, S. C.: L. K. Palmer, 1116 8S. 13th BSt., Birmingham, 
Ala.; T C. Roggenkamp, 2738 Alford Ave., Louisville, Ky.; R. R. 
Rerry. Jr.. P. O. Box 331, Union, 8S. C. Sou. Distributors for 
Rarreled Sunlight, Standard Bldg. Material Co., Inc., 230 8S. 31st 
St Rirmingham. Ala.: Campbell Coal Co., 236-240 Marietta St.. 
N.W.. Atlanta, Ga.: Graves Paint & Glass Co., 1008 Broadway, 
Columbus, Ga.; Morgans, Inc., 111 W. Broad St., Savannah, Ga. ; 
Favrot Roofing & Supply_Co., P. O. Box 116, Station G, New 
Orleans, La.; Pritchard Pt. & Gl. Co. of Asheville, 77 Patton 
Ave., Ashe ville. N. C.: Pritchard Paint & Glass Co., 12 W. 5th 
St.. Charlotte, N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wipr. Co., Durham, N. C.; 
Gate City Paint Co., 110 N. Greene Bt., sreensboro, N. C.: W. EB. 
Merritt Co.. Mt. Airy, N. C.; Ideal Paint & Wipr. Co., 115 8S. 
Salisbury St.. Raleigh. N. C.; Shaw Paint & Wipr. Co., Southern 
Pines. N. C.: Vick Paint Co., 219 W. 5th St., Winston-Salem, N. 
C.: Atlantic Paint Co.. 207 Meeting St., Charleston, S. C.; Mont- 
gomery & Crawford, Inc., Spartanburg, 8S. C.; Chapman Drug 
Co., 516 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Hason-Morgan Co., 312 
and Ave., N.. Nashville, Tenn.; D. A. Hines, 316 12th St., Lynch- 
bure. Va.: The Henry Walke Co., P. O. Box 1003, Norfolk, Va.; 
Pullington Paint Co., Inc., 4th and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va.; 
Nelson Hardware Co., 17 Campbell Ave., E., Roanoke, Va.; 
Baldwin Supply Co., Beckley, W. Va.; Baldwin Supply Co., Blue- 
field. W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Co., 518 Capitol St., Charleston, 
W. Va.: Southern Pine Lumber Co., 104 E. Main St., Clarksburg, 
Ww. Va.: Emmons-Hawkins Hdwe. Co., 1028 8rd Ave., Hunting- 
ton. W. Va.: Baldwin Supply Co., Logan, W. Va.; W. A. Wilson 
& Sons. 1409-25 Main St., Wheeling, W. Va. 


VEEDER-ROOT, Inc., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231 
W. Washington St., Greenville, 8 .C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales 
Mer. 
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VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I1.. with Sou. 
Office and Stock Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. 0. Box 842, 
Gastonia, N. C. Also stock room in charge of B. F. Barnes, Jr., 
Mgr., 1733 Inverness Ave., N. B., Atlanta, Ga. 


VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dal- 
ton, Mer. 


— inc., 814 S. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. W. A. Kennedy, 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Reps 
D. C. Ragan, High Point, N. C.: BE. V. Wilson, Greenville, 8. PC 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office. 
Whitin Bidg.. Charlotte. N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. lL. Dalton, 
Mers.; 1317 Healey Ga. Sou. M. P. Thom- 
as, Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and M. J. entley, Atlanta 
Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Rep., H. Ross Brock, LaFayette, Ga. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, |. B., Dover, N. H. Sales 
Withington, 710 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, Brand. 
203 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C.;: P. B. Ratford. 188 Wash- 
ington Lane, Concord, N. C. 


WINDLE 4 Co., J. H., 231 S. Main St., Providence, R. I. 


WOLF, JACQUES 4 CO., Passiac, N. J. Sou. Reps., C. R. 
Bruning, 306 S. Chapman St.. Greensboro. N. C.; G. W. Searell. 
Jefferson Apts., 601 E. 5th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


WYTHEVILLE WOOLEN MILLS, Inc., Wytheville, Va. Sou. 
Reps., Charlotte Supply Co.. Charlotte. N. C.; Montgomery & 
Crawford Co., Ine., Spartanburg, 5S. C.; Sullivan Hardware Co.. 
Anderson, 8. C.: Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Russell A. 
Singleton, Jackson, Miss., and Dallas, Tex.; Proximity Mercan- 
tile, Greensboro, N. 


One-Armed Needle Threader 


Buluwayo, Rhodesia—To thread 25 strands of cotton 
through the eye of an ordinary needle, while having one 
arm in a sling, is the feat performed by Richard John- 
stone, 14. 


Electric Eye Used in Weaving 


A loom which “looks” at a picture and simultaneously 
weaves it as a colored design into cloth is revealed in a 
patent granted Kinsaku Nakanishi of Hakata, Fukuoka, 
Japan. 

It is accomplished with the aid of a photo-electric cell, 
electric relays and magnets. 


A picture of the design which is to be woven into the 
cloth is mounted into a frame that moves back and forth. 
As it does so, the photo-electric cell scans the picture. It 
translates the design into electric impulses dependent on 
the intensity of the light reflected by the picture or the 
color and shade values of the portions scanned. 


The impulses are amplified. The weak impulses will 
operate only certain relays, the stronger impulses others. 
Thus, relays are selectively operated only when electric 
impulses of certain strength reach them. 

The relays, in turn, control the action of electromag- 
nets which operate the mechanism on the loom that deter- 
mines which colored threads are woven into the fabric. 


The picture which the loom “sees” is not in color. 


Colors are indicated on the picture by various shades of 
black. 


The new loom would do away with the use of the Jac- 
quard punchcard looms which use numerous punched-out 
cards to control the design printed in cloth. In the photo- 
electric loom the design is taken directly from the pic- 
ture.—New York Times. 
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VOGEL Number Five Closets, noted for 
their economy and durability, can be 
made semi-frost proof by using the 
VOGERE, Number One frost proof valve. 
This is a great advantage in mills and 
factories where fires are banked over 
week-ends or for a few days at a time. 
A sudden cold snap will not damage 
the closets in your plant. 


Sold by Plumbers Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. @ St. Louis, Mo. 


VOGEL, Products 


= 
= 
| 
: Chances are youll find a buyer 
= 


Equipment For Sale 


through a 


Textile Bulletin 


WANTAD 


j Reduced Enlarged ] 


Special Rings by 
RING SPECIALISTS 


DIAMOND FINISH Reduced Rings are a special design 
for preparing a frame to spin finer numbers without 
changing the holders. Our Enlarged Rings permit larger 
packages with present holders. Specializing in RINGS for 
65 years, we can give you prompt information and service 
on standard and special designs of every description. 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPINNING RENG COs. 
Makers of Ipinning oO JIwister R since 1573 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, Lafayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Bivd.. Chicago 


WHERE IS BUSINESS GOING 
in 1938? 


Where will it leave you next Decem- 

ber? A clear picture of what to look 

for—definite concise interpretations 

of economic trends and prospects — 
is in the annual 


BROOKMIRE FORECASTER for 1938 


@ Send this advertisement and One Dollar 
for this Forecaster plus a Special Report on 
“Why Renewed Progress of the Business 
Cycle Should Follow the 1937 Interruption.” 


@ You will also receive three important 
current Brookmire Bulletins covering 1, An- 
nual Stock forecast with the Brookmire List 
of Approved Stocks, 2, Annual Bond Fore- 
cast with Bond Investment Program for 
$100,000, 3, Planning for Consistent Invest- 
ment Achievement. 


Five valuable guides for $1.00 


Order your copies today—the edition is limited 


BROOKMIRE 


Corporation—Investment Counselors and 
Administrative Economists—Founded 1904 


551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


No other Factory | | 
Closet has : 
| 
| 


You Can't Win the Race 
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a Clear Track Ahead or an Obstacle Race on a Track 
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| Filled with Hurdles You Might Clear up at This Time? 
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